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When  this  large  and  handsomely-emhellished  volume  I 
was  first  put  into  our  hands,  we  were  afraid  that  it  was 
out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  cf  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  Not  having  actually  witnessed  any  of  the  Hoods  j 
in  Morayshire  in  August  last,  we  were  not  quite  prepa¬ 
red  to  understand  how  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  few 
Highland  rivers  having  overflowed  their  banks,  should 
elicit  an  octavo  of  430  pag^s,  embellished  with  maps  and 
plans,  and  nearly  a  hundred  engraved  drawings.  A 
perusal  of  the  work,  however,  has  put  the  matter  in 
a  different  light;  and  though  we  still  think  that  the  ww- 
thy  Baronet  is  rather  diffuse  in  some  of  his  descriptions, 
and  that  though  his  narrative  had  been  more  condensed, 
it  would  not  have  been  less  interesting,  we  are,  at  the 
same  time,  glad  that  the  book  has  been  \vritten,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  its  execution,  on  the  whole,  reflects  no  in¬ 
considerable  credit  on  its  author.  We  now  feel  .as  if  we 
had  indeed  been  present  either  on  the  Spey  or  the  Find- 
horn,  and  that,  so  far  from  the  AoikIs  having  been  of  tri¬ 
fling  consequence,  even  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  immense  loss  of  property  which  they  occasioned,  they 
exhibited  as  sublime  instances  of  the  power  and  the  m.a- 
jesty  of  the  element  of  water,  as  can  well  be  conceived, 
and  also  placed  human  nature  in  so  many  new  and  strange 
situations,  that  an  historian  capable  of  fairly  iitirratiiig 
its  feelings  and  conduct  when  under  their  influence,  was 
imperatively  called  for.  Sir  Thom.as  seems  to  have  been 
admirably  suited  for  the  task.  Himself  a  pi’oprietor  in 
the  flooded  district,  he  thoroughly  understood  both  the 
people  and  the  country,  and  had  facilities  for  collecting 
information  of  all  sorts,  which  almost  no  one  else  could 
have  possessed.  We  are  not  even  sure  but  that  the  very 
minuteness  of  the  details  in  wdiich  he  occasionally  indul¬ 
ges,  adds  to  their  value  as  a  whole.  He  presents  us  not 
only  with  a  full  account,  in  his  own  words,  of  the  rava¬ 
ges  the  flood  committed,  but  by  frecjuently  introducing 
the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  people  themselves,  who  were 
exposed  to  the. devastations,  he  makes  us  acquainted  with 
all  the  emotions  they  experienced,  and  thus  extends  our 
knowledge  of  character  and  of  human  nature.  To  many 
ot  those  “  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field,”  of  which 
Sir  Thomas  may  say  wdth  JEneas,  mayna  pars  fui,  there 
is  attached  all  the  interest  of  the  most  highlv^-wrought 
romance  ;  and  we  are  confident  that  many  a  future  wri¬ 
ter  of  fiction  will  avail  himself  of  the  hints  which  they 
afford,  to  give  .additicmal  attraction  to  his  story. 

Our  author,  in  tracing  the  progress  of  the  floods,  com¬ 
mences  with  the  river  Nairn,  following  its  course  from 
the  mountains  to  the  sea  ;  and  so  on  with  the  Find  horn, 
the  Divie,  the  Lossie,  the  Spey,  the  Deveron,  the  Don, 
and  the  Dee,  always  branching  off,  when  any  important 
trlbut.ary  occurs,  to  discuss  it  also.  In  the  course  of  his 


j 


researches,  Sir  Thomas  has  not  confined  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  incidents  connected  with  the  floods,  but  having 
had  occasion  to  traverse  many  w'ild  and  rarely- frequent¬ 
ed  parts  of  the  country,  he  h.as  lost  no  opportunity  of 
picking  up  curious  traditionary  reminiscences,  which 
give  variety  to  his  volume,  and  serve  to  throw  light  upon 
the  earlier  habits  and  manners  of  the  people.  With  these, 
however,  we  cannot  at  present  interfere,  being  desirous 
to  present  our  readers  wdth  some  of  the  very  graphic 
and  picturesque  details  of  the  effects  of  the  floods.  We 
commence  with  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  Nairn  ; 

JAMES  macintosh’s  ADVENTURES. 

‘‘  I  visited  this  poor  man,  now  above  73  years  of  age,  and 
who,  to  add  to  his  other  misfortunes,  is  deaf,  a  circumstance 
that  rendered  our  convers.ation  loud  and  long.  lie  to<»k 
me  into  his  house,  a  few^  yards  from  the  foot  of  the  h.'ink  I 
have  mentioned.  It  still  exhibited  wreck  and  desolation. 
The  very  smell  of  it. was  like  that  <d’  a  house  newly  disin¬ 
terred,  after  being  buried  for  a  century.  The  old  man, 
drenclied  and  woe-begone,  looked  <lown  from  the  bank  on 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  farm,  with  the  ex]»ectation  of  seeing 
his  house,  and  all  that  it  contained,  boi  ne  away  by  the  bil¬ 
lows.  For  two  days  were  he  and  h's  family  kept  out  of 
their  dwelling.  At  length  circumstances  permitted  them 
to  return  to  it,  and  thanking  G«m1  for  their  jM'rsonal  safety, 
j  they  set  themselvesto  put  matters  about  the  premises  in  order. 

“  They  were  beginning  to  rec4)ver  from  their  panic,  when 
the  yet  more  terrible  flood  of  the  evening  of  the  27tU  visit(^d 
their  habitation,  and  filled  the  rooms  to  the  height  of  five 
feet,  as  I  ascertained  from  the  stain  it  had  left  on  the  j)las- 
ter.  Being  more  quickly  alarmed  on  this  occ.asion,  their 
flight  w\'is  more  precipitate.  ‘  But,’  said  Mr  IMacintosh 
i  to  me,  as  we  stood  on  his  damp  and  disconsolate  floor,  ‘  I 
minded  me  o’  something  I  wad  hae  done  ill  wanting, 

'  and  so  I  wade  back  again,  and  crap  in  at  that  window 
I  there,  and  after  grapin’  aboot,  and  gettin’  baud  o’  what  I 
I  was  seek  in’,  I  was  gawin’  to  creep  out  again,  when  1  be- 
i  tluuight  me  o’  my  sjiecks.* — ‘  Specks!*  roared  I  into  his  ear, 
j  ‘  how  could  you  risk  your  life  fora  pair  of  spectacles?*— 

;  ‘  Trouth,  sir,’  replied  he  seriously,  ‘  I  couldna  hae  read  my 
!  Bible  without  them,  and,  mail*  nor  that,  they  were  silver 
specks,  and  they  were  specks  sent  me  h*ime  in  a  praisent  fi*ae 
j  my  son,  the  yepiscopal  minister  in  Canadji.*  This  was  iin- 
I  answerable,  and  I  was  glad  to  learn  that  the  result  of  his 
boldness  was  the  salvation  of  his  ‘  spt^cks,*  as  well  as  the 
j>urse  or  pocket-book,  into  which  I  presume  to  interpret 
what  he  called  ‘  the  thing  he  vvjid  hae  done  ill  wantin’.* 
Not  a  particle  of  corn  was  spared  to  hiini  and  even  the 
straw  was  so  completely  ruined,  that  he  wUs  comiMdled  to 
sell  off  his  live  st<»ck,  and  t<»  give  u|»  his  farm.  As  he  told 
me  himself,  ‘  he  was  three  days  on  the  hill  looking  over 
I  this  disagrei*able  affair;’  yet  I  heard  no  murmur  of  ci>m- 
]daint  escape  him  ;  and  all  his  talk  was  of  thanks  to  God 
;  for  the  preservation  of  himself  and  family.’* 

}  The  floods  on  the  Findhorn  were  on  a  still  larger 
I  scale,  not  only  carrying  away  isolated  cottages,  and  break- 
l  ing  down  bridges,  but  overflowing  wlude  vilhiges.  The 
situation  into  which  one  family  was  thr(»wn  will  serve  as 
a  specimen  of  the  disasters  w'hich  overtook  hundreds: 

OLD  KEKK’s  adventures. 

‘‘  Ohl  Kerr’s  .account  iriteresteil  them  all.  Si»eiiig  tlieir 
retrcitt  cut  olf  by  the  flmxl,  they  atfempte<i  to  wade  ashore. 
But  the  nearer  the  shore,  the  d»‘ej>er  and  more  (xiwerful 
I  was  the  cuiTent.  The  moment  was  awful.  The  torrent 
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increased  on  all  sides,  and  night,  dark  night,  was  spread 
over  them.  The  stream  began  to  be  too  deep  for  the  niece, 
a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age  ;  she  lost  heart,  and  began  to 
sink.  At  this  alarming  crisis,  Kerr  seems  to  have  been 
gifted  with  preternatural  strength  and  presence  of  mind. 
He  seized  the  trembling  girl,  and  placed  her  on  his  back, 
and,  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  wife,  he  providentially, 
but  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  regained  his  own  house. 
Between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  he  groped  his  way,  and 
led  his  wife  and  niece  up  into  the  garret.  He  could  not 
tell  how  long,  they  remained  there,  but  supposed  it  might 
he  till  about  two  o’clock  next  morning,  when  the  roof  be¬ 
gan  to  fail.  To  avoid  being  crushed  to  death,  he  worked 
anxiously  till  he  drove  down  the  partition  separating  them 
from  the  adjoining  house.  Fortunately  for  him  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  wood  and  clay,  and  a  partial  failure  he  found  in  it, 
very  much  facilitated  his  operations.  Having  made  their 
way  good,  they  remained  there  till  about  eight  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  strength  of  the  w'ater  without  became 
so  great,  that  it  bent  inwards  the  bolt  of  the  lock  of  the 
house-door,  till  it  had  no  gi’eater  hold  of  the  staple  than  the 
eighth-part  of  an  inch.  A  ware  that  if  the  door  should  give 
way,  the  back  wall  of  the  house  would  be  swept  down  by 
the  rush  of  the  water  inwards,  and  that  they  would  be 
crushed  to  atoms,  he  rummaged  the  garret,  and  fortunately 
found  a  bit  of  hoard  and  a  few  nails,  and,  standing  on  the 
stair,  he  placed  one  end  of  it  against  the  door,  and  the  other 
on  the  hatch  forming  the  entrance  to  the  garret,  and  so 
nailed  it  firmly  down.  At  last  the  roof  of  the  second  house 
began  to  crack  over  their  heads,  and  Kerr  forced  a  w’ay  for 
himself  and  his  companions  through  the  thatch,  as  has  been 
already  told. 

“  ‘  We  syne  crawled  out  owre  the  tap  o’  the  neist  house,’ 
said  Kerr,  in  telling  his  own  story,  ‘  and  on  our  w'ay  Jean’s 
leg  gaed  throu’  an  avvfu’  gap  at  ween  the  lumm  and  the  roof. 
I  then  thocht  to  try  Meggy  Ross’s  winda  in  the  front,  but 
Jean  wadna  let  me,  for  fear  I  might  fa’  i’  the  water,  an’ 
«5me  she  thought  a’  wad  be  lost.  I  then  gaed  to  the  back,  and 
tried  to  get  into  Hugh’s  house,  but  I  wasna  fit  to  break  the 
kebbers  o’t,  an’  it  was  as  weel,  for  a  pairt  o’  it  soon  fell.  I 
then  teuk  for  the  grun’,  and  drappit  down  on  a  w^e  hit 
spot,  w'here  I  land  an  auld  cupple-log  which  Hugh  had 
bought  for  fire.  I  heezed  it  up.  There  was  a  hunnin’  pin 
in’t,  and  that  was  like  a  stap,  and  sae  I  got  them  doon, 
praised  be  the  Lord!’  Here  the  poor  man  gave  a  heartfelt 
sigh  of  gratitude. 

“  ‘  I  then  brak  Hugh’s  back  winda,  and  we  got  in.  Hugh’s 
twa  kists  war  soomin’  through  the  room  like  ony  thing. 
There  was  a  cauf  bed  and  some  claes  there,  and  that  keepit 
huz  some  warm ;  and  as  soon  as  it  was  some  clear,  Jean 
wadna  bide  in,  for  fear  o’  the  house  fa’in’.  Whan  we  saw 
the  boat  first,  we  thocht  it  was  for  huz  ;  but  what  was  our 
thocht,  when  we  saw  it  whurlin’  awa  doon  the  water  again  !’ 

“  ‘  Did  you  pray  at  all  ?*  demanded  Mr  Suter.  ‘  ’Deed, 
sir,  I  dinna  ken  fat  we  did,  but  fan  we  heard  the  hooses 
fa’in’  aboout  huz,  and  it  sae  dark,  troth  we  couldna  think 
o’  ony  thing  but  death.’” 

The  following  story  is  of  a  still  more  tragical  kind. 
Isabella  IMorrison  was  an  elderly  person,  who  lived  with 
her  aunt,  Widow  Speediman,  an  old  bed-rid  woman,  in 
a  hamlet,  called  the  Broom  of  Moy.  Isabella  gives  an 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  she  and  her  aunt  spent 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  August,  in  these  words : 

ISABELLA  Morrison’s  adventures. 

It  was  about  eight  o’clock,  an’  my  aunty  in  her  bed,  fan 
I  says  till  her,  ‘  Aunty,  the  waters  are  cumin’  aboot ’s;’ 
an’ t  had  hardly  spoken,  fan  they  wur  at  my  back.  ‘  Gang 
to  my  kist,*  says  she  to  me,  ‘  and  tak’  oot  some  things  that 
are  to  be  pit  aboot  me  fan  I’m  dead.’  I  had  hardly  tukken 
oot  the  claes,  fan  the  kist  was  floated  hodalie  through  the 
boos.  ‘  Gie  me  a  baud  o’  your  hand.  Bell,’  says  my  aunty, 
‘  an’  I’ll  try  and  help  you  into  the  bed.’ — ‘  Ye’re  nae  fit  to 
help  me,’  says  I  ;  ‘  I’ll  tak’  a  baud  o’  the  stoop  o’  the  bed.’ 
And  sae  I  got  in.  I  think  we  war  strugglin’  i’  the  be<l  for 
twa  hours ;  and  the  water  floatit  up  the  cauf-be<l,  and  she 
lyin’  on’t.  Syne  I  tried  to  keep  her  up,  an*  I  took  a  baud 
o’  her  shift,  to  try  to  keep  her  life  in.  But  the  waters  war 
aye  growin*.  At  last  1  got  her  up  wd’  ae  haun’  to  my 
breast,  and  held  a  baud  o’  the  post  o’  the  bed  wi’  the  ither. 
An’  there  wuz  ae  jaw  o’  the  water  that  cam*  up  to  my 
bivast,  an*  anither  jaw  cam’  and  fuppit  my  aunty  oot  o’  my 
airms.  *  Oh  !  Bell,  I’m  ganei’  says  she;  and  the  waters 
just  chokit  her.  It  wuz  a  dreadfu’ sight  to  see  her  I  That 


imz  the  feght  and  struggle  she  had  for  life  !  Willin’  wuz 
she  to  save  that!  An’  her  haun’,  your  honor!  hoo  she 
fought  wi’  that  haun’ !  It  wad  hae  drawn  tears  o’  pity  frae 
a  heathen  !  An’  then  I  had  a  dreadfu’  spekalation  for  my 
ain  life,  an’  I  canna  tell  the  conseederable  moments  I  was 
doon  in  the  water,  an’  my  aunty  abeen  me.  The  strength 
o’  the  waters  at  last  brak’  the  bed,  an’  I  got  to  the  tap  o’t ; 
an’  a  dreadfu’ jaw  knockit  my  head  to  tlie  bed-post ;  an’  I 
wuz  for  some  time  out  of  my  senses.  It  was  surely  the 
death-grip  I  had  o’  the  post;  an’  surely  it  wuz  the  Lord 
that  waukened  me,  for  the  dead  sleep  had  cum’d  on  me,  an’ 
1  wud  hae  faun,  and  been  droon’t  in  the  w’aters  !  After  I 
cam’  to  mysell  a  wee,  I  feelt  something  at  my  fit,  an’  I  says 
to  mysell,  ‘  This  is  my  aunty’s  head  that  the  waters  hae 
torn  aff !’  I  feelt  wi’  my  haun’,  an’  tuk  baud  o’t  wi’  fear 
an’  trumlin’ ;  an’  thankfu’  was  I  fan  I  faund  it  to  be  nae- 
thing  but  a  drooii’t  hen  !  A  weel,  I  climbed  up,  an’  got  a 
hand  o’  the  cujiple,  an’  my  fit  on  the  tap  o’  the  wa’,  an’sus- 
teened  mysell  that  way  frae  maybe  aboot  half  past  ten  that 
night  till  thrce  next  afternoon.  I  suppose  it  wuz  12  o’clock 
o’  the  day  before  I  saw  my  aunty  again,  after  we  had  gane 
doon  thegither,  an’  the  dreadfu’  ocean  aboot  huz,  just  liken 
roarin’  sea.  She  was  left  on  a  bank  o*  sand,  leanin’  on  her 
side,  and  her  mouth  was  fou  o’  san’.  Fouk  wondered  I 
didna  dee  o’  cauld  an’  hunger ;  but  baith  cauld  an’  hunger 
were  unkent  to  me,  wi’  the  terrification  I  wuz  in  wi’  the 
roarin’  o’  the  waters  aboot  me,  Lord  save  me  !”  * 

A  scene  which  occurred  on  the  river  Spey,  though  less 
horrible,  is  not  less  forcibly  told  : 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  JOHN  GEDDES. 

Alarmed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  river,  the  people 
of  the  other  cottages  crowded,  as  night  fell,  towards  that 
belonging  to  Geddes,  firmly  believing  that  they  should  be 
perfectly  siife  in  it.  There  nine  men  and  women,  and  four 
children,  sat  shivering  over  the  fire  in  their  wet  garments. 
The  faffots  were  heaped  high,  and,  as  John  Geddes  himself 
says,  ‘  We  soon  begud  to  grow  brawan’  hearty,  when  John 
Forsyth  an’  me  gaed  oot  to  big  up  the  stable-door,  an’  saw 
the  water  growin’  terrible !  ‘  Ye’re  a’  very  merry,  sirs,* 

said  I,  as  I  gaed  in,  ‘  but  ye’ll  no  be  lang  sae.  Ye  had  bet¬ 
ter  stir  your  stumps,  and  put  things  oot  o’  the  gate,  an’  look 
till  your  ain  safety !’  The  words  were  hardly  oot  o’  my 
mouth,  whan  in  cam’  the  river  on  us.  We  lifted  themeal- 
kist,  pat  the  wife  an’  her  bit  weene  and  the  bairnies  into 
the  be<l,  an’  the  rest  got  upon  kists  an’  tables.  We  pat  the 
fire  on  the  girdle,  hung  the  girdle  on  the  crook  in  the  him, 
an’  stuck  the  lamp  upon  the  wa*.  But  the  water  soon 
drooned  oot  the  fire,  and  rose  into  the  hed.  I  then  pat  twa 
chaii’s  i’  the  bed,  and  the  wife  sat  upon  them  wi’  the  little 
anes  in  her  lap  ;  but  the  "water  soon  got  up  to  them  there. 
Syne  I  cut  the  ceilin’  aboon  the  bed,  pat  a  door  atween  the 
twa  chair  backs,  laid  a  caff-bed  on  the  door,  set  the  wife  an’ 
little  anes  aboon  that,  and  then  gaed  up  mysell  to  the  cou¬ 
ple-baulk,  an*  held  the  door  firm  wV  my  feet,  an’  had  an  axe 
ready  to  cut  the  hoose-roof,  in  case  o’  need.  The  rest  o’  the 
fouk  stowed  themsells  awa  frae  the  water  as  weel  as  they 
could,  on  chairs,  on  the  tap  o’  tables,  an’  kists.  We  were 
lang  in  this  w'ay,  an’  I  cheered  them  the  best  I  could,  an* 
telt  them  the  hours  every  noo  an’  than  by  my  watch,  that 
I  hung  upon  the  couple-leg  i’  my  sight.  But  the  water 
raise  an’  raise,  till  aboot  twa  o’clock,  whan  it  drooned  oot 
the  lamp,  an’  left  us  a’  i’  the  dark  thegither.  There  was  a 
groan,  an’  a  cry  that  there  was  naething  for  us  noo  but 
death.  ‘  Trust  in  Providence,’  says  I  till  them  ;  ‘  trust  in 
Providence,  neeboui's.  But  dinna  think  that  ye  can  be  saved, 
unless  ye  mak’  use  o’  the  raison  an’  the  faculties  that  God 
has  bestowed  on  ye.  I’ll  cut  the  roof  the  moment  I  see  that 
naething  else  will  do.*  But,  in  trouth,  it  was  an  aw'some 
night,  w  hat  wi’  the  roar  and  ragin’  o’  the  water,  the  howl¬ 
in’  o’  the  w’ind,  an’  the  blatterin’  o’  the  rain  without,  an’ 
the  cries  and  prayers  o’  the  terrified  fouk,  an’  the  greetin’ o* 
the  bairns  w'ithiii,  an’ a’  thing  dark;  an’ me,  asabody  might 
say,  hingin’  atween  the  twa  warlds,  ilka  moment  expectin’ 
the  hoos  to  gie  way  hodily ;  an’  the  very  tables  an’  chairs 
the  fouk  w'ar  shandin’  on  shakin’  an’  floatin’  aneath  them. 
Auld  Jean  Stronach,  foui*score  years  of  age,  sat  the  haill 
night,  amid  a’  the  jostling,  wi’  a  clockin’  hen  and  a  w'heen 
chui'kens  in  her  apron.  Some  ane  said  till  her,  that  she 
might  hae  ither  things  in  her  mind  than  a  hen  an  chuckens, 
when  she  was  on  the  brink  of  yeternity.  ‘  Poor  things,* 


*  This  poor  woman  has  since  become  a  perfect  cripple  from  rbeu- 
matism. 
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quo*  Jean,  ‘  I  couldna  think  o*  lettin’  them  be  drooned.* 
Aweel!  when  we  war  a’  in  the  height  o’  despondency, 
Maggy  Christie  heard  tongues  thereoot,  an’,  wi’  very  joy, 
she  juinpit  doon  frae  the  kist  she  was  stanin*  on  ;  but,  I  1 
trow,  she  got  sic  a  gliff  o’  the  water,  that  she  gied  a  roar, 
Rn’  lap  upon  the  hearth,  gruppit  at  the  cruik  tosiive  liersell,  ; 
an’  wi’  that  she  climbed  up  the  lumtn,  and  pat  her  head  oot 
at  the  tap,  wi’  her  face  as  black  as  a  suttyman’s.  ‘  Oh  !  , 
Jamie  Mill,  Jamie  Mill,*  cried  she,  ‘  ye’re  the  blythest  sight  | 
that  ever  I  saw  !’ — ‘  Keep  us  a’,  is  that  you,  Maggy  ?’  quo*  | 
Jamie  Mill ;  ‘  weel,  I’ve  seen  blyther  sights  than  you  are  | 
at  this  precious  moment ;  but,  black  though  you  be,  1  maun  i 
hae  ye  oot  o’  that.*  An*  sae  he  crap  up  the  roof,  an*  pu’ed 
her  oot  o’  the  lumm  into  the  boat.  When  they  cam’  round 
to  the  door,  the  hoos  was  sae  deep  wi’  water,  that  there  was 
barely  space  to  thrust  our  heads  atween  the  stream  an*  the  j 
door-lintel,  so  that  I  was  forced  to  dip  the  bit  bairnies  i’  the 
water  afore  I  could  get  them  oot.  That  did  gang  to  my  | 
very  heart !  Poor  Jean  Stronach  lost  hve  o’  her  chuckens,  j 
as  they  were  draggin*  her  oot  through  the  water  into  the  | 
boat ;  an*  we  war  a’  sae  benumbed  wi*  cauld  an’  weet,  that,  j 
I’m  sure,  she  and  the  bairnies  wad  hae  died  had  we  been 
muckle  langer  there.*  The  boat  was  so  full,  that,  to  pre¬ 
vent  its  sinking,  some  of  the  men  were  compelled  to  creep 
on  the  house-top,  and  to  wait  there  till  it  could  return.” 

We  can  afford  space  for  only  one  other  extract,  which 
is  of  a  different  and  grander  description.  Sir  Thomas 
narrates  the  incident  as  usual,  graphically  and  well  : 

THE  FALL  OF  THE  BRIDGE  OF  FOCHABERS. 

The  Bridge  of  Fochabers  consisted  of  four  arches,  two 
of  95  feet,  and  two  of  75  feet  span  each,  making  a  total  wa¬ 
ter-way  of  340  feet.  The  view  from  it  on  the  morning  of 
the  4th  presented  one  vast  undulating  expanse  of  dark 
brown  water,  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  Benagen  on  the  one  j 
hand,  to  the  sea  on  the  other,  about  ten  miles  in  length,  and 
in  many  places  more  than  two  miles  broad.  The  floating 
wrecks  of  nature,  and  of  human  industry  and  comfort,  were 
strewed  over  its  surface,  which  was  only  varied  by  the  ap- 
jiearance  of  the  tufted  tops  of  submerged  trees,  or  by  the  ! 
roofs  of  houses,  to  which,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  I 
miserable  inhabitants  were  seen  clinging,  whilst  boats  were  I 
plying  about  for  their  relief.  And  still  the  elements  raved 
with  unabated  fury,  so  that  not  a  bird  could  dare  to  wing  | 
the  air.  i 

y  By  eight  o’clock,  the  flood  was  seventeen  feet  upon  the  ^ 
bridge;  but  still  its  giant  limbs  magniflcently  bestrode  the  | 
roaring  stream,  wdiich,  disparted  by  the  opposing  piers,  ) 
closed  around  them  in  i»erfect  vortices,  forming  a  high  curved 
crest  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  The  Duke  of  Gordon, 
who  was  on  the  bridge  several  times  during  the  morning, 
had  reined  up  his  horse  to  the  parapet,  pointed  out  to  his 
party  the  cauldrons  that  boiled  about  the  pillars,  and  ridden 
away, — Lord  Saltoun,  and  IMr  Macdowal  Grant,  younger 
of  Arndilly,  had  just  crossed  on  foot,— the  crowds  of  people 
who  had  been  looking  over  the  parapets  at  the  wreck,  car¬ 
casses  of  dead  animals,  and  other  bodies  which  were  hurried 
through,  had  all  run  off  to  the  south  end,  to  see  the  forester 
and  his  men  drive  piles  for  the  protection  of  the  mound  of 
approach,  when  Mr  Gordon  Macewen,  a  teacher  of  Focha¬ 
bers,  and  several  others,  were  on  their  way  back  from  the 
toll-house,  on  the  red  sandstone  rock  at  the  north  end.  It 
was  about  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  o’clock;  suddenly  a 
crack,  no  wider  than  the  cut  of  a  sword,  opened  across  the  i 
roadway,  immediately  over  the  second  arch  from  the  toll¬ 
house,  about  three  yards  before  them,  and  backwards,  paral- 
lel  with  the  parapet.  ‘  Good  God  !’  cried  Mr  Macewen, 
‘the  bridge  is  tailing;  run  fur  your  lives  !’  With  one  cry 
of  alarm,  he  and  his  companions  sprang  forward  in  the  di- 
^ction  of  Fo(!habers.  The  crack  yawned  wide  ere  Mr 
Russell,  one  of  their  number,  could  step  across  it.  lie 
leaj^  from  the  falling  ruins,  and  alighted  on  that  part 
which  was  yet  firm,  with  one  foot  hanging  behind  him  in 
vacancy.  Down  went  the  whole  mass  of  the  two  arches 
next  the  left  bank,  falling  with  the  loose,  shattered,  and 
cloud-like  appearance  of  an  avalanche  into  the  foaming  surge 
below.  ^  For  the  fraction  of  a  moment  the  furious  stream 
was  driven  backwards  with  impetuous  recoil,  baring  its 
channel  to  the  very  bottom,  and  again  rushing  onwards,  its 
thundering  roar  proclaimed  its  victory,  and  not  a  vestige  of 
the  fallen  fragments  was  to  be  seen. 

“  At  the  time  the  alarm  was  given,  William  Sivewright, 
maoon  ;  John  Cuthbert,  slater;  and  John  Anderson,  a  lame 
young  man,  only  son  <if  Widow  Anderson,  the  toll-keeper, 
were  leaning  over  the  parapet  wall.  3Irs  Anderson  and 


one  of  her  daughters  had  quitted  the  bridge  only  a  few  mi¬ 
nutes  before.  She  was  sitting  by  the  fire  when  she  heard 
the  terrible  crash,  ‘  Oh,  my  son  !  my  son  !*  exclaimed  she, 
starting  up  ;  ‘  he’s  gone  !  he’s  gone  !  my  son  !  my  son  !  I 
shall  never  see  him  again  !*  And,  rushing  out,  she  stared 
with  a  frenzied  air  on  the  frightful  chasm,  wildly  repeating 
the  same  exclamations.  Some  of  those  about  her  would 
have  persuaded  her  that  her  son  w'as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  but  the  awful  truth  was  too  apparent  to  permit  so 
well-meant  a  fraud  to  take  effect. 

I  saw  them  running  and  waving  their  hats,*  said  Sive¬ 
wright,  when  narrating  the  circumstances  ;  ‘  but  before  I 
could  guess  what  they  meant,  the  pai*apet  wall  folded  round 
before  me,  and  parted' from  the  road  w’^ay,  which  then  seemed 
whole ;  but  ere  I  had  time  to  cry  out,  it  w'as  falling  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  cracking  endlong  and  across  from  the 
centre.  I  sprang  sideways  past  Anderson  and  Cuthbert, 
and  leaped  from  fragment  to  fragment  of  the  falling  road¬ 
way,  as  if  I  had  been  flying.  When  I  reached  the  rock,  I 
was  blind  for  a  moment ;  and  when  I  recovered  and  looked 
round,  Anderson  and  Cuthbert  were  gone.  In  my  confu¬ 
sion,  I  had  not  at  flrst  seen  Cuthbert,  who  now  appeared 
crossing  the  road.  I  congratulated  him  on  his  escape,  and 
asked  him  the  particulars.  ‘  When  the  brig  begud  to  fa*,* 
said  he,  ‘  I  made  a  jump  to  get  past,  but  the  shake  jostled 
me  ower  to  the  tither  parapet ;  a  stane  struck  me,  and  the 
road  gaed  awa  beneath  my  feet.  I  then  made  a  claught  wl’ 
my  hands  at  the  gravel.’  Luckily  for  him,  it  was  nearly 
as  heard  as  a  rock,  though  he  did  leave  the  mark  of  his  fin¬ 
gers  in  it.  ‘  When  I  made  the  loup,*  continued  Cuthbert, 

‘  poor  Anderson  made  a  claught  at  the  tail  o’  my  coat.  IIo 
missed  it,  and  fell  on  his  back.  The  parapet  wall  tumbled 
doon  about  him,  an’  I  never  saw  him  again.*  The  poor 
youth’s  body  was  found  in  the  evening,  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  below,  lying  on  his  back,  his  great-coat  entangled 
among  some  brushwood,  and  his  hands  held  up,  as  if  to  save 
himself. 

“  The  shriek  that  spread  along  both  banks  of  the  river 
when  the  bridge  fell,  was  loud  and  agonizing.  People  ran 
in  all  directions,  clamorously  enquiring  for  friends  and  re¬ 
latives.  Signals  and  shouts  were  exchanged  from  either 
bank,  to  tell  of  the  safety  of  individuals,  and  many  were  the 
joyous  recognitions  that  took  place.  The  Duke  rode  in 
great  anxiety  to  the  bridge ;  but  on  seeing  Lord  Saltoun 
and  Mr  Grant  on  the  opposite  bank,  he  waved  his  hat,  and 
gave  them  a  hearty  cheer.  During  the  afternoon,  the  peo¬ 
ple  crowded  to  the  spot  from  all  quarters,  and  many  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  the  *  Brig  o’  Spey’  had  actually  fallen, 
until  they  beheld  its  ruins  with  ‘  their  ain  een.’  ” 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter  written  with  much 
sound  sense  and  good  feeling,  in  which  a  general  review 
is  taken  of  the  effects  of  all  these  devastations,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  distress  which  they  have  occasioned,  a  mo¬ 
ral  lesson  is  inculcated  of  high  import.  On  the  whole, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  characterising  the  work  before 
us  as  one  containing  much  curious  and  valuable  infor¬ 
mation,  and  likely  to  remain  for  centuries  the  standard 
authority  upon  all  matters  connected  with  floods  in  this 
country. 


Conversations  on  Heliyion^  with  Lord  JByron  and  others  ; 
held  in  Cephalonia,  a  short  time  previous  to  his  Lordship's 
IJeath,  By  the  late  James  Kennedy,  M.  D.  One  vo¬ 
lume,  8vo.  London.  John  Murray.  1830.  Pp.  461. 

We  entertain  all  possible  respect  for  the  precept,  “  de 
mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ;”  only  we  do  not  think  that  any 
man  is  entitled  to  its  protection,  when,  like  the  late  James 
Kennedy,  he  carefully  prepares  a  large  work  for  publica¬ 
tion,  and  then,  just  in  order  to  muzzle  the  critics,  and 
out  of  sheer  malice  to  them,  dies  before  it  is  printed.  We 
think,  moreover,  that,  independent  of  this  circumstance, 
we  have  a  good  plea  in  law  for  treating  the  Doctor’s  work 
as  if  it  were  the  product  of  a  living  author — and  we  will 
be  judged  by  the  Dean  of  Faculty,  or  by  I^ord  Gillies 
himself,  that  model  of  a  painstaking  judge.  Husband  and 
wife  arc  one — such  a  unity  in  the  moral,  as  the  Siamese 
I  youths  in  the  physical,  world.  Now,  putting  the  case 
that  these  interesting  foreigners  had  perjietrated  a  bur¬ 
glary,  and  that  one  of  them  died  before  they  could  be  ap- 
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prehended, — would  it  be  any  sufficient  reason  why  the 
survivor  should  not  he  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey,  that 
his  umhilically>attached  brother  had  to  he  trundled  thither 
in  a  wheelbarrow  alongside  of  him,  like  a  lump  of  car¬ 
rion  ?  Assuredly  no.  Mr  Justice  Best  would  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  tell  him — and  tell  him  truly — that  he  might  es¬ 
teem  himself  happy  that  he  had  a  natural  make-weight 
to  break  his  neck  the  sooner.  Now  this  case  is  entirely 
in  point.  A  husband  and  wife — who  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  to  he  exactly  pari  passu  with  the  Siamese  twins 
— meditate  and  carry  into  execution  a  dirty  and  catch¬ 
penny  publication.  The  husband  dies  when  the  job  is 
just  all  hut  completed,  and  his  better  half  finishes  it  off. 
Shall  she  not  he  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion  ? 
And  shall  not  the  corpus  delicfi,  and  the  merits  <»f  the  dear 
deceased,  who  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  he  thoroughly  sift¬ 
ed  ?  The  point  is  clear  as  the  sun  at  noonday.  We  move 
for  judgment. 

We  have  called  the  ‘‘  Conversations  on  Religion”  a 
dirty  publication  ;  and  we  do  so  on  the  ground  that  the 
same  designation  has  already  been  most  justly  awarded  to 
all  its  noble  compeers — the  hooks  of  Gamha,  Parry,  Bla- 
quiere,  13allas,  Beloe,  ^ledwyn.  Hunt,  and  their  innu¬ 
merable  anonymous  fellow-criminals.  They  are  one  and 
all  of  them  guilty  of  prostituting  their  pens  to  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  an  idle  and  impertinent  curiosity.  They  retail, 
for  the  gratification  of  the  great  and  small  vulgar,  anec¬ 
dotes,  which  the  said  vulgar  have  no  right  to  know,  and 
which  every  person,  with  the  feelings  of  a  gentleman, 
would  have  felt  himself  bound  to  conceal.  Stray  jokes, 
(bad  as  they  generally  are,)  the  free  ebullitions  of  the  so¬ 
cial  board,  exclamations  prompted  by  sickness,  bodily  or 
mental — all  these  are  foisted  in  without  any  connexion 
among  themselves,  or  any  reference  to  the  general  habits 
andstate  of  health  of  the  individual,  that  could  make  them 
useful,  as  illustrative  of  I..ord  Byron’s  chiiracter.  Tf  we 
were  to  single  out  the  late  Dr  Kennedy,  or  his  disconso¬ 
late  helpmate,  and  tell  all  the  little  details  of  their  do¬ 
mestic  menage,  the  curtain  lectures  the  gentleman  had  to  j 
undergo,  the  lady’s  despair  when  a  candle-end  was  wast¬ 
ed,  or  the  Doctor  (befiu’e  his  conversion)  chanced  to  visit  a 
pretty  patient  after  her  health  was  restored — God  help 
us,  what  a  hubbaboo  would  be  raised  !  “  Calumnies” — 

“  Piendlike  intrusion  uj)on  domestic  privacy” — these  are 
sugar-sops  to  the  delicate  rebukes  we  should  have  to  en¬ 
counter.  And  yet  we  would  just  be  doing  to  them  what 
they  have  done  to  one  worth  ten  times  themselves,  and 
all  their  generations  ;  and  doing  it  too  with  much  less 
chance  of  annoying  them,  for  who  the  devil  would  care 
to  read  about  them  ?  We  hold  that  every  man,  high  or 
low,  has  a  right  to  pass  his  private  hours  free  from  the 
espionage  of  panders  to  a  vulgar  curiosity,  and  a  man  is 
not  to  be  put  under  the  ban  of  society,  and  denied  this 
riglit,  because  he  is  one  of  those  gifted  beings  whose' works 
can  instruct  or  delight  the  nations. 

We  have  called  the  “  Conversations  on  Religion”  a 
catchpenny  publication.  Had  Dr  Kennedy  lived  to 
complete  it,  and  had  he  published  it  under  its  present  de¬ 
signation,  the  work  would  have  most  eminently  deserved 
this  title  ;  for  in  that  case  Lord  Byron’s  conversations 
would  have  constituted  but  a  small  portion  of  his  intend¬ 
ed  book,  and  his  lordship’s  name  would  have  been  hung 
out  on  the  title-page,  to  lead  the  unwary  to  purchase. 
As  it  is,  it  stands  uj»on  a  grade  of  the  catchpenny 
scale  not  nduch  lower.  Mrs  Kennedy  found  among  her 
husband’s  papers  the  sketch  of  a  work,  with  an  outline 
of  which  we  here  ju’esent  our  readers.  The  work  was 
to  consist  of  four  parts  :  In  the  first,  he  was  to  give  a 
series  of  conversiitions,  held  with  some  friends  in  the 
island  of  Cephalonia,  on  the  subject  of  religion  ;  in  the 
second,  a  Ciuidensed  view  of  the  external  and  internal  evi¬ 
dences  of  Christianity  ;  in  the  third,  an  account  of  his 
conversations  with  Lord  Byron  on  religious  topics  ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  an  examimation  of  the  extent  to  which  real 
Christian  principles  a]>pear  to  pervade  and  intlueuce  the 


different  ranks  of  societv  ;  of  the  causes  which  have  hither- 
to  retarded,  and  the  means  which  may  in  future  promote, 
its  progress.  Now  the  first  question  that  occurs  is,  what 
has  Lord  Byron  done  to  be  pilloried  in  tbis  manner  be¬ 
tween  the  second  and  the  fourth  head  of  discourse  ?  Or, 
supposing  that  the  Doctor  wasentitled  to  dissect  him  in  ter^ 
rorem^  and  to  take  his  back-bone,  as  some  wag  proposed 
of  old  Morton  of  Milnwood,  to  make  a  bridge  from  the 
one  section  to  the  other,  would  any  man  of  correct  feel¬ 
ings  take  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  openings  and  weak¬ 
nesses  which  he  liad  spied  out,  in  the  confident  intercourse 
of  private  life  ?  Indeed,  Kennedy  seems  himself  to  have 
had  some  misgivings  on  the  subject;  and  he  admits,  in  a 
letter  to  a  friend,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  volume  now 
before  us,  that  he  was  mainly  determined  topublihs,  from 
the  circumstance  of  reports  having  gone  abroad  respecting 
his  conferences  with  Lord  Byron,  in  which  he  did  not  cut 
exactly  the  figure  he  wished.  Well,  at  the  Doctor’s  death, 
his  relict  found  only  that  part  of  the  work  which  related 
to  land  Byron  ready  for  the  press  ;  and  this  was  exactly 
the  portion  best  fitted  for  the  market ;  so  published  it 
must  be.  It  contained,  indeed,  besides  her  husband’s  four 
conversations  with  Lord  Byron,  a  great  many  small  anec¬ 
dotes,  collected  from  all  quarters,  which  had  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  subject  of  religion.  But  even  this  was  not 
enough  ;  for  the  lady,  in  her  zeal  to  complete  the  charm, 
has  thrown  into  her  cauldron  letters  from  Lord  Byron 
about  shoeing  horses — from  Colonel  Stanhope  about  Lan- 
casterian  schools — from  Dr  Meyer  about  communications 
to  a  Greek  newspaper ;  and,  though  last  not  least,  not  an 
account  of  her  own  school,  for  the  education  of  Greek  fe¬ 
males,  or  of  its  success,  but  of  the  compliments  paid  to 
her  on  account  of  it.  The  lady’s  friends  got  alarmed. 
One  of  them  wrote  her  a  letter,  (printed  the  last  in  her 
volume,)  praying  her  in  the  most  soothing  terms  to  desist 
from  her  nefarious  purpose.  She  received  it  (the  late  Doctor 
admired  Shakspeare)  “  ere  yet  these  shoes  were  old,”  in 
which,  “  w’ith  most  wicked  speed,” she  carried  the  “  slieets” 
to  her  publisher ;  but  the  cry  ^vas  still  of  Mr  IMoore’s 
second  volume — “  It  comes  !”  There  was  no  time  to  be 
lost,  so  out  starts  her  book ;  and  thus  we  bid  it  welcome. 

Since  the  book,  however,  is  here,  and  what  is  done  can¬ 
not  be  undone,  we  may  as  well  enquire  into  its  merits. 
It  is  no  true  wisdom  that  would  reject  a  pearl  because  of 
its  being  fiuind  in  an  unsavoury  local.  But,  on  the  pre¬ 
sent  occiision,  a  short  preliminary  dis<piisition  wdll  mate¬ 
rially  alleviate  the  difficulties  of  our  task  of  criticism. 

We  forget  the  name  of  the  reverend  divine,  w’ho,  on  be¬ 
ing  petulantly  told  by  some  fanatic  of  his  day,  that  “  God 
had  no  need  of  human  learning,”  calmly  replied,  that  “  lie 
had  still  less  need  of  human  ignorance.”  The  class  is  not 
yet  by  any  means  extinct  to  which  this  monition  was 
apjdicable  ;  on  the  contrary,  its  numbers  have,  of  late 
years,  materially  increased.  These  persons  seem  to  be  of 
opinion  that  religion  is  of  no  avail,  so  long  as  it  is  not  pu¬ 
rified  from  the  smallest  admixture  of  talent.  Speak  to 
them  of  'I'aylor,  Barrow,  Tillotson,  they  turn  up  their 
noses,  and  refer  you  to  the  edifying  lucubrations  of  “  Bos¬ 
ton’s  Fourfold  State,”  and  the  savoury  pages  of  the  'IVact 
Society’s  luiblications.  They  have  the  text,  “  out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes  and  sucklings,”  continually  in  their 
months  ;  forgetful  that  our  divine  Saviour  only  meant  to 
direct  our  attention  to  the  lessons  which  a  well  regulated 
mind  might  draw  from  the  naive  remarks  of  the  least  in¬ 
structed — from  the  stammerings  of  an  unperverted,  though 
half- awakened  consciousness.  We  do  not  deny  that  true 
religion  can  diffuse  its  benign  influence  through  the  breasts 
of  the  most  illiterate.  We  merely  say  that  all  things  else 
— good  faith,  conviction,  and  earnest  zeal — being  equal,  a 
man  of  native  genius  and  learning  is  a  jireferable  guide  to 
a  naturally  coarse  and  uneducated  mind — that  a  Hoadley 
is  likely  to  prove  a  more  trustworthy  instructor  than  a 
Whitfield.  The  time  luis  not  long  passed  wdien  the  fear 
of  misconstruction  might  have  made  us  hesitate  to  avow 
these  opinions.  In  the  revival  of  religious  ardour  which 
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characterised  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
a  most  undue  weight  was  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
the  services  rendered  hy  some  vv^eak,  ignorant,  and  enthu-  j 
siastic  men  and  women.  We  have  seen,  with  a  feeling  I 
closely  hordering  upon  contempt,  the  sycophantish  bearing 
of  some  of  our  worthiest  clergymen  towards  these  peoi)le. 
That  day  has  gone  by  ;  the  absurdities  of  the  adherents 
of  Campbell  and  Krskine  have  broken  the  spell — the  de¬ 
positaries  and  guardians  of  our  faith  have  been  awakened 
to  resist  their  false  and  insidious  allies,  and  honest  men 
may  again  s])eak  their  mind  freely. 

.  13r  Kennedy  belongs  most  decidedly  to  the  objection¬ 
able  class.  He  had  received  a  good  education,  at  first 
with  a  view  to  the  bar,  and  afterwards  with  a  view  to  the 
medical  profession,  which  he  finally  embraced.  There 
are,  however,  some  natures  so  obtuse  that  no  education 
can  free  them  from  the  original  taint  of  narrow-minded 
and  childish  opinions,  and  want  of  taste.  What  are  we  to 
think  of  the  intellect  of  a  man  who  deliberately  asserts 
that  the  period  passed  by  Lord  Byron  at  Argastoli  was 
“  the  happiest  and  brightest  of  his  life,”  because — “  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  of  that  time  he  was  not  engaged  in  wri¬ 
ting  any  poem,  nor  was  he  in  the  practice  of  any  open 
vice  !”  Yet  this  is  the  tone  of  moral  refiection  which  is 
artected  through  the  whole  book.  Dr  Kennedy’s  prin¬ 
ciples  of  action  were  such  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
calibre  of  his  intellect.  He  prefers  Scott,  Erskine,  Gre¬ 
gory,  and  Bogue,  to  those  theologians  whose  eloquence  and 
argumentative  power  command  the  reverence  of  the  loft¬ 
iest,  as  they  are  intelligible  to  the  lowest,  grades  of  mind. 
He  is  offended  at  the  levity  of  three  or  four  young  men, 
and  offers  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  to 
them  hujically  \\\  the  course  of  a  few  sittings.  We  approve 
«>f  that  warm  conviction  which  seeks  to  ]U’opagate  itself; 
but  we  have  no  sympathy  for  the  pedant  who  under¬ 
takes  to  overwhelm  giddy  boys  by  his  logic,  (at  once  mis¬ 
calculating  his  own  power  and  their  vulnerable  side,) 
and  dares  to  put  Christianity  to  the  hazard.  Kennedy 
bargains  for  twelv'e  hours’  hearings  and  loses  patience  when 
he  is  asked  to  explain  the  meaning  of  an  expression  he 
has  used.  He  answers  their  doubts  by  telling  them  that 
they  are  not  yet  advanced  enough  to  understand  his  po¬ 
sitions.  I'hey  read  their  Bibles  as  he  desires,  and  when 
they  intorm  him  that  they  cannot  find  his  peculiar  doc¬ 
trines  there,  he  tells  them  to  pray  that  they  may  be  ena¬ 
ble!  to  see  them.  Tlie  natural  conse<iuence  is,  that  he  dis¬ 
gusts  all  ot  them  but  one  ;  and  he  follows  up  this  defeat¬ 
ed  attempt  to  act  the  j>art  of  a  home  missionary — com¬ 
menced  in  an  overweening  conceit  of  his  own  unaided 
jjowers — carried  on  with  petulance,  dogmatism,  and  tes¬ 
tiness — and  ending  very  naturally  with  making  some  of 
his  auditors  worse  than  before — by  railing  at  their  per¬ 
verseness  in  good  set  terms. 


I^ord  Byron’s  part  in  the  book  is  very  short.  Indeed  a 
much  more  enppropriate  title  vv'ould  have  been — “  Ser¬ 
mons  delivered  on  lour  different  occasions  to  the  Right 
Honourable  George  Lord  Byron,  by  .James  Kennedy, 
Lsq.  IM.D.”  His  Lordship  takes  hy  far  the  smallest 
share  ot  the  conversation,  but  what  he  does  say  is  stamp¬ 
ed  with  the  impress  ot  that  clear  and  manly  sense  which 
characterises  all  his  authentic  writings  and  conversation. 
The  anecdotes  concerning  him  have  also  marks  of  authen- 
ti(!ity,  though  none  ot  them  are  strictly  new.  On  his  re¬ 
ligious  opinions  the  book  throws  no  additional  light.  Jt 
merely  tells  us,  what  we  knew  betore,  that  he  had  not  any 
fixed  o{>inions  on  the  subject.  The  volume,  though  edited 
professedly  for  a  pious  eml,  exhibits  to  us  the  picture  of  a 
most  zealous  Christian  failing  to  convert  one  who  met 
him  halt-way.  1  hose  who  can  look  de<*p  enough  into 
men’s  characters  will  easily  see  that  the  cause  of  this  lay 
entipdy  in  the  structure  of  the  two  characters  opposed  to 
each  other — and  that  the  dignity  and  jiower  of  religion 
is  nowise  compromised  by  the  result.  But  how  manv 
Hre  able  to  see  so  far  ?  And  what  must  they  be  who,  lay¬ 
ing  claim  to  tlie  character  of  peculiar  and  exclusive  jdety. 


have,  from  avarice,  vanity,  or  similar  motives,  thrown 
such  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the  timorous  be¬ 
liever  ? 

It  is,  however,  but  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Dr  Kennedy  to  say,  that  we  believe  him  to  have  been  ani¬ 
mated  in  his  attempt  to  convert  Byron  by  honest  zeal ; 
and  that  highly  though  we  must  disapprove  of  dragging 
these  matters  before  the  public,  he  has,  unlike  the  most  of 
the  feeders  upon  the  dead  man’s  sayings  and  doings,  done 
am]de  justice  to  the  fair  side  of  his  character.  One  thing 
is  of  importance.  We  have  it  here  from  a  person  who  was 
no  dependent,  and  scarcely  a  friend,  of  Byron — from  a  man 
of  puritanical  principles,  that  he  was  to  the  last  anxious 
for  a  reconciliation  with  his  wife,  and  convinced  of  its 
possibility.  How  much  did  he  miscalculate  that  cold  and 
shallow  heart,  w’hich  can  insult  his  memory  by  the  same 
malignant  innuendoes  which  tarnished  his  living  fame  ! 
which  knows  so  well  how  to  strengthen  an  accusation,  by 
hinting  at  what  it  dare  not  speak  out,  for  fear  of  dissi¬ 
pating  the  illusion,  but,  like  the  cunning  artist,  contrives 
to  heighten  the  effect  of  the  picture  by  a  judicious  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  chiaro  'scuro  ! 

We  have  spoken  our  mind  freely  of  no  less  than  two  la¬ 
dies  in  this  article,  and  we  are  prepared  for  the  exclama¬ 
tion — “  It  is  so  unmanly  !”  But  artists,  authors,  and 
actors,  have  no  sex. 


2 he  History  of  Thujlam],  By  the  Right  Honourahle  Sir 

James  Mackintosh,  IA>.  D.  M.  R.  Vol.  1.  Ihimj  the 

Hth  Volume  of  La  rdner\s  Cabinet  Cyclopcedia,  London. 

I.ongman,  Rees,  Orme,  &  Co.  1830. 

Ik  we  arc  not  much  mistaken,  this  History  of  Eng¬ 
land,  when  completed,  will  be  the  most  valuable  work 
which  has  yet  appeared  in  any  of  those  cheap  monthly 
publications  now  so  much  in  vogue.  It  was  originally 
to  have  been  limited  to  two  volumes  of  the  Cabinet  Cy- 
clojuedia,  but  Sir  .lames  informs  us  in  his  preface  that 
he  finds  it  will  extend  to  «at  least  three  or  four.  The 
first  volume  carries  us  down  from  the  Roman  inv^asioti 
to  the  termination  of  the  Plantagenet  wars  in  Erance  in 
the  year  1133,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  is  written 
with  great  precision  and  elegance,  and  is  evidently  the 
]>roduction  of  one  who  has  devoted  much  time  and  atten¬ 
tion  to  his  subject.  Though  some  of  the  historical  de¬ 
tails  have  been  necessarily  abridged,  nothing  of  import¬ 
ance  has  been  omitted ;  and  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  which  are  ever  and  anon  presented  to  the  reader 
of  the  state  of  parties  in  church  ami  state,  and  on  the 
continent  (»f  Eurojie,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country,  mark 
a  writer  who  is  not  content  with  merely  finding  out  and 
stating  facts,  but  who  thinks  himself,  and  makes  others 
think,  concerning  them.  It  is  here  that  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  hetween  this  history  and  that  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
which  has  already  apj)eared  in  the  same  Cyclopiedia,  will 
be  found  to  consist.  Scott’s  narrative  is  more  picturesque, 
but  it  is  als<»  more  superficial.  INIackintosh  is  not  so  an¬ 
xious  to  pick  up  minute  anecdotes  as  to  offer  his  rellec- 
ti(His  and  commentaries  on  events  of  magnitude.  In- 
<leed,  the  chief  fault  we  havx*  to  find  with  him  as  an  his¬ 
torian  is,  that  he  is  perhaps  rather  too  fond  of  philoso- 
[fiiiral  dis(Missioii,  not  untiiictiire<l,  as  it  occasionally  is, 
tlioiigh  sparingly,  with  the  Whig  principles  in  which  he 
has  been  educated.  Yet  we  confess  we  would  far  rather 
see  a  writer  stating  his  opinions  freely  ami  temperately 
upon  all  occasions  than,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  making  it 
his  perpetual  stmly  to  conceal  from  the  reader  whether 
he  has  any  opinions  at  all. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  for  us,  within  our  present 
limits,  to  enter  into  any  full  examination  of  Sir  .James’s 
book.  Inaccuracies  it  does  cont:iiii,  and  here  and  there 
sentiments  and  assertions  with  which  we  cannot  agree; 
but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  distinctly  stating,  that  it 
has  raised  our  estimation  of  the  author  as  an  elegant 
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writer,  a  laborious  investigator,  an  impartial  chronicler, 
and  an  enlightened  thinker.  This  work,  we  doubt  not, 
Ss  destined  to  become  one  of  the  standard  classics  of  our 
language.  As  a  specimen  of  his  flowing  and  vigorous 
diction,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers 
with  his  account  of 

THE  CHARACTER  OF  ALFRED. 

In  any  age  or  country  such  a  prince  would  he  a  prodigy. 
Perhaj>s  there  is  no  example  of  any  man  who  so  happily 
combined  the  magnanimous  with  the  mild  virtues,  who 
joined  so  much  energy  in  war  with  so  remarkable  a  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  useful  and  beautiful  arts  of  peace,  and  whose 
versatile  faculties  were  so  happily  inserted  in  their  due  place 
and  measure  as  to  support  and  secure  each  other,  and  give 
aolidity  and  strength  to  the  whole  character.  That  such  a 
mimcle  should  occur  in  a  barbarous  age  and  nation  ;  that 
study  should  be  thus  pursued  in  the  midst  of  civil  and  fo¬ 
reign  wars,  by  a  monarch  who  suffered  almost  incessantly 
from  painful  maladies ;  and  that  it  so  little  encroached  on  the 
duties  of  government  as  to  leave  him  for  ages  the  popular 
model  for  exact  and  watchful  justice,  are  facts  of  so  extra¬ 
ordinary  a  nature,  that  they  may  well  excuse  those  who  have 
suspected  that  there  are  some  exaggeration  and  suppression 
in  the  narrative  of  his  reign,  liut  Asser  writes  with  the 
simplicity  of  an  honest  eye-witness.  The  Saxon  Chronicle 
is  a  dry  and  undesigning  compend.  The  Norman  histori¬ 
ans,  who  seem  to  have  had  his  diaries  and  note-books  in 
their  hands,  choose  him  as  the  glory  of  the  land  which  w’as 
become  their  own.  There  is  no  subject  on  which  unani¬ 
mous  tradition  is  so  nearly  sufficient  evidence,  as  on  the 
eminence  of  one  man  over  others  of  the  same  condition. 
The  bright  image  may  long  be  held  up  before  the  national 
mind.  This  tradition,  however  paradoxical  the  assertion 
may  appear,  is,  in  the  case  of  Alfred,  rather  supported  than 
weakened  by  the  fictions  which  have  sprung  from  it.  Al¬ 
though  it  be  an  infirmity  of  every  nation  to  ascribe  their 
institutions  to  the  contrivance  of  a  man,  rather  than  to  the 
slow  action  of  time  and  circumstances,  yet  the  selection  of 
Alfred  by  the  English  people  as  the  founder  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  them,  is  surely  the  strongest  proof  of  the  deep  im- 
pi'ession  left  on  the  minds  of  all  of  his  transcendent  wisdom 
and  virtue, — juries,  the  division  of  the  island  into  counties 
and  hundreds,  the  device  of  frankpledge,  the  formation  of 
^he  common  or  customary  law  itself,  could  have  been  mis- 
^kenly  attributed  to  him  by  nothing  less  than  general  re¬ 
verence.  How  singular  must  have  been  the  adnainistration 
of  which  the  remembrance  so  long  procured  for  him  the 
character  of  a  lawgiver,  to  which  his  few  and  general  enact¬ 
ments  so  little  entitled  him  ! 

Had  a  stronger  light  been  shed  on  his  time,  we  should 
have  undoubtedly  discovered  in  him  some  of  those  charac¬ 
teristic  peculiarities  which,  though  always  defects,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  faults  when  they  are  not  vices,  yet  belong  to  every 
human  being,  and  distinguish  him  from  his  fellow-men. 
The  disadvantage  of  being  knowm  to  posterity  by  general 
commendation,  instead  of  discriminating  description,  is 
common  to  Alfred  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  character 
of  both  these  ornaments  of  their  stations  and  their  species, 
seems  about  to  melt  into  abstraction,  and  to  be  not  so  much 
portraits  of  man  as  models  of  ideal  perfection.  Both  fur¬ 
nish  an  useful  example  that  study  does  not  disqualify  for 
administration  in  peace,  or  for  vigour  in  war,  and  that 
scrupulous  virtue  may  be  combined  with  vigorous  policy. 
The  lot  of  Alfred  forbade  him  to  rival  the  accomplishments 
of  the  imperial  sage.  But  he  was  pious  w'ithout  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  his  numbler  knowdeilge  was  imparted  with  more  sim- 
nlicity  ;  his  virtue  was  more  natural ;  he  had  the  glory  to 
tie  the  deliverer  as  well  as  the  father  of  his  country ;  and  he 
escape^l  the  unhappiness  of  suffering  his  authority  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  religious  persecution.*' 

To  this  extract  w^e  shall  add  another,  not  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  admirable  composition  than  for  its  sound 
sense : 

3IACNA  CHARTA  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

It  is  observable  that  the  language  of  the  Great  Charter 
Ss  simple,  brief,  general  w  ithout  being  abstract,  and  express-  j 
ed  ill  terms  of  authority,  not  of  argument,  yet  commonly  I 
so  reasonable  as  to  carry  w  ith  it  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  its  | 
own  fitness.  It  w  as  understood  by  the  simplest  of  the  un-  I 
lettered  age  for  w  hom  it  was  intended.  1 1  w'as  remembered  * 
by  them ;  and  though  they  did  not  perceive  the  extensive  ; 


consequences  which  might  be  derived  from  it,  their  feelings 
were,  however  unconsciously,  exalted  by  its  generality  and 
grandeur. 

“It  was  a  peculiar  advantage  that  the  consequences  of 
its  principles  were,  if  we  may  so  speak,  only  discovered 
gradually  and  slowly.  It  gave  out  on  each  occasion  only 
as  much  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  and  reformation  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  succeeding  generations  required,  and  as  their 
character  would  safely  bear.  For  almost  five  centuries  it 
was  appealed  to  as  the  decisive  authority  on  behalf  of  the 
people,  though  commonly  so  far  only  as  the  necessities  of 
each  case  demanded.  Its  effect  in  these  contests  was  not 
altogether  unlike  the  grand  process  by  which  nature  em¬ 
ploys  snows  and  frosts  to  cover  her  delicate  germs,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  rising  above  the  earth  till  the  atmosphere 
has  acquired  the  mild  and  equal  temperature  which  ensures 
them  against  blights.  On  the  English  nation,  undoubtedly, 
the  Charter  has  contributed  to  bestow  the  union  of  establish¬ 
ment  with  improvement.  To  all  mankind  it  set  the  first 
example  of  the  progress  of  a  great  people  for  centuries,  in 
blending  their  tumultuary  democracy  and  haughty  nobility 
with  a  fluctuating  and  vaguely  limited  monarchy,  so  as  at 
length  to  form  from  these  discordant  materials  the  only  form 
of  free  government  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  re¬ 
concilable  with  widely  extended  dominions.  Whoever  in 
any  future  age,  or  unborn  nation,  may  admire  the  felicity 
of  the  expedient  which  converted  the  power  of  taxation  into 
the  shield  of  liberty,  by  which  discretionary  and  secret  im¬ 
prisonment  was  rendered  impracticable,  and  portions  of  the 
people  were  trained  to  exercise  a  larger  share  of  judicial 
power  than  was  ever  allotted  to  them  in  any  other  civilized 
state,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure,  instead  of  endangering, 
public  tranquillity  ; — whoever  exults  at  the  spectacle  of  en¬ 
lightened  and  independent  assemblies,  who,  under  the  eye 
of  a  well-informed  nation,  discuss  and  determine  the  laws 
and  policy  likely  to  make  communities  great  and  happy 
whoever  is  capable  of  comprehending  all  the  effects  of  such 
institutions,  with  all  their  possible  improvements,  upon  the 
mind  and  genius  of  a  people,  is  sacredly  bound  to  speak  Avith 
reverential  gratitude  of  the  authors  of  the  Great  Charter. 
To  have  produced  it,  to  have  preserved  it,  to  have  matured 
it,  constitute  the  immortal  claim  of  England  on  the  esteem 
of  mankind.  Her  Bacons  and  Shakspeares,  her  Miltons 
and  NeAvtons,  Avith  all  the  truth  Avhich  they  have  reA’calcd, 
and  all  the  generous  virtue  Avhich  they  haA'e  inspired,  are  of 
inferior  A^alue  Avhen  compared  Avith  the  subjection  of  men 
and  their  rulers  to  the  principles  of  justice ;  if,  indeed,  it 
be  not  more  true  that  these  mighty  spirits  could  not  have 
been  formed  except  under  equal  laAvs,  nor  roused  to  full  ac¬ 
tivity  Avithout  the  influence  of  that  spirit  Avhich  the  Great 
Charter  breathed  over  their  forefathei’s." 

We  can  find  space  for  just  one  other  passage,  Avhich 
possesses,  howev'er,  a  peculiar  interest  for  northern  readers; 

SIR  JAMES  mackintosh’s  OPINION  OF  OSSIAN  AND 
MACPHERSON. 

“  Some  fragments  of  the  songs  of  the  Scottish  Highland¬ 
ers,  of  A  ery  uncertain  antiquity,  appeal*  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Maepherson,  a  young  man  of  no  mean  genius, 
unacquainted  Avith  the  higher  criticism  applied  to  the  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  ancient  AA*ritings,  and  Avho  Avas  too  much  a 
stranger  to  the  studious  Avorld  to  haA*e  learnt  those  refine¬ 
ments  Avhich  extend  probity  to  literature  as  Avell  as  to  pro¬ 
perty.  Elated  by  the  praise  not  unjustly  bestOAved  on  some 
of  these  fragments,  instead  of  ensuring  a  general  assent  to 
them  by  a  publication  in  their  natural  state,  he  unhappily 
applied  his  talents  for  skilful  imitation  to  complete  poetical 
works  in  a  style  similar  to  the  fragments,  and  to  work  them 
into  the  unsuitable  shape  of  epic  and  dramatic  poems. 

“  He  Avas  not  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  poems,  pre- 
serA’ed  only  by  tradition,  being  intelligible  after  thirteen  cen¬ 
turies,  to  reiiders  who  kneAV  only  the  language  of  their  own 
times  ;  and  he  did  not  perceiA*e  the  extravagance  of  peopling 
the  Caledonian  mountains  in  the  fourth  century  Avith  a  race 
of  men  so  generous  and  merciful,  so  gallant,  so  mild,  and  so 
magnanimous,  that  the  most  ingenious  romances  of  the  age 
of  chi\'alry  could  not  haA'e  A*entured  to  represent  a  single 
hero  as  on  a  lev’el  with  their  common  A’irtues.  He  did  not 
consider  the  prodigious  absurdity  of  inserting,  as  it  Avere,  a 
people  thus  advanced  in  moral  civilisation,  between  the  Bri¬ 
tons,  ignorant  and  savage  as  they  are  painted  by  Caesar,  and 
the  Highlanders,  fierce  and  rude  as  they  are  presented  by 
the  first  accounts  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth  and  four¬ 
teenth  centuries.  Even  the  better  part  of  the  Scots  were, 
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III  the  latter  period,  thus  spoken  of:— ‘  In  Scotland,  ye 
shall  lind  no  man  lightly  of  honour  or  gentleness  ;  they  be 
like  wylde  and  savage  people.*  The  great  historian  who 
made  the  annals  of  Scotland  a  part  of  European  literature, 
had  sufficiently  warned  his  countrymen  against  such  faults, 
by  the  decisive  observation  that  their  forefathers  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing,  which  alone  preserves 
language  from  total  change,  and  great  events  from  oblivion. 
Macpherson  was  encouraged  to  overleap  these  and  many 
other  improbabilities  by  youth,  talent,  and  applause.  Per¬ 
haps  he  did  not  at  first  distinctly  present  to  his  mind  the 
permanence  of  the  deception.  It  is  more  probable — and  it 
Is  a  supposition  countenanced  by  many  circumstances — that 
after  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  duping  so  many  critics,  he  in¬ 
tended  one  day  to  claim  the  poems  as  his  own ;  but  if  he 
had  such  a  design,  considerable  obstacles  to  its  execution 
arose  around  him.  He  was  loaded  with  so  much  praise, 
that  he  seemed  bound  in  honour  to  his  admirers  not  to  de¬ 
sert  them.  The  support  of  his  own  country  appeared  to 
render  adherence  to  those  poems,  which  Scotland  inconsi¬ 
derately  sanctioned,  a  sort  of  national  obligation.  Exas¬ 
perated,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the,  perhaps,  unduly  vehe¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  very  coarse,  attacks  made  on  him,  he 
w'as  unwilling  to  surrender  to  such  opponents.  He  involved 
himself  at  last  so  deeply  as  to  leave  him  no  decent  retreat. 
Since  the  keen  and  searching  publication  of  Mr  Laing,  these 
poems  have  fallen  in  reputation,  as  they  lost  the  character 
of  genuineness.  They  had  been  admired  by  all  the  nations, 
and  by  all  the  men  of  genius,  in  Europe.  The  last  incident 
in  their  story  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  In  an  Ita¬ 
lian  version,  wdiich  softened  their  defects,  and  rendered 
their  characteristic  qualities  faint,  they  formed  almost  the 
whole  poetical  library  of  Napoleon  a  man  wdio,  whatever 
may  be  finally  thought  of  him  in  other  respects,  must  be 
owned  to  be,  by  the  transcendent  vigour  of  his  powers,  en¬ 
titled  to  a  place  in  the  first  class  of  human  minds.  No  other 
imposture  in  literary  history  approaches  them  in  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  their  course.” 

If  Dr  Lardner  could  always  secure  for  his  Cyclopai- 
dia  works  of  so  much  value  as  the  present,  he  need  have  ■ 
no  fears  of  the  triumphant  success  of  his  undertaking. 


Album  Verses ;  loitli  a  few  Others,  By  Charles  Lamb.  | 
London.  Edward  Moxon.  8vo.  Pp.  150. 

Charles  Lamb  has  been  overrated  in  many  Avays.  He 
is  a  clever,  but  not  a  distinguished  writer.  He  is  far  too 
full  of  conceits,  and  affectations,  and  quaint  childishness¬ 
es.  The  papers  which  he  wrote  under  the  signature  of 
“  Elia,”  and  which  have  been  puffed  by  some  of  his  lite¬ 
rary  friends  much  beyond  their  real  merit,  are  continu¬ 
ally  disfigured  with  these  faults.  The  style  was  some¬ 
what  new,  and  took  at  first ;  but,  like  other  novelties 
which  are  not  based  upon  good  sense  and  sound  canons 
of  criticism,  its  popularity  soon  passed  away ;  and  Lamb’s 
prose  works  are  already  nearly  forgotten.  As  a  poet,  he 
was  never  greatly  celebrated ;  and  here,  too,  the  sort  of 
antique  Cockneyism  of  his  diction  militates  much  against 
the  natural  warmth  of  his  feelings  and  liveliness  of  his 
imagination.  AV  e  have  no  doubt  that  Charles  Lamb  is 
an  amiable  man,  and  he  is  also  something  of  a  humourist, 
and  he  is,  moreover,  on  many  occasions,  a  shrewd  inge¬ 
nious  thinker;  blithe  ought  to  know  that  quaintness  and 
simidicity,  bordering  on  puerility,  do  not  constitute  either 
wit  or  poetry. 

Ihe  present  little  volume  consists  mostly  of  ‘‘  sundry 
copies  of  verses  written  for  albums,  or  otherwise  float¬ 
ing  about  in  periodicals ;”  and  have  been  printed  in  this 
shape,  as  appears  by  the  epistle  dedicatory,  more  as  af¬ 
fording  a  young  publisher  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
taste  in  tiie  (jettiny  up  ol  a  book,  than  with  a  view  towards 
reputation,  or  reward  of  any  kind.  The  motiv’e  is  very 
laudable,  the  more  especially  as  we  believe  3Ir  Edward 
INIoxon  (the  publisher  in  question)  to  be  a  voung  man 
whose  character  and  habits  entitle  him  to  every  encou¬ 
ragement  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen  ;  and  we  can 
answer  for  the  exceedingly  handsome  manner  in  which 
he  has  put  forth  3Ir  Lamb’s  volume.  M'hy  our  author 
should  have  written  so  much  for  those  silliest  of  all  books  ‘ 


j  — ladies*  albums — we  do  not  know ;  but  certainly  the 
greater  proportion  of  his  verses  do  not  belie  the  title  he 
I  has  given  them.  We  shall  quote  only  one  specimen  of 
his  album  verses,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best  in  the 
book  : 

LINES  IN  MY  OWN  ALBUM. 

‘‘  Fresh  clad  from  heaven,  in  robes  of  white, 

A  young  probationer  of  light. 

Thou  wert,  my  soul,  an  Album  bright, 

‘‘  A  spotless  leaf ;  but  thought  and  care, 

And  triend  and  foe,  in  foul  or  fair, 

Have  “  written  strange  defeatures”  there  ; 

“  And  Time,  with  heaviest  hand  of  all, 

Like  that  fierce  writing  on  the  wall. 

Hath  stamp’d  sad  dates— he  can’t  recall  ; 

“  And  error  gilding  worst  designs — 

Like  speckled  snake,  that  strays  and  shines— 
Betrays  his  path  by  crooked  lines  ; 

“  And  vice  hath  left  his  ugly  blot ; 

And  good  resolves,  a  moment  hot. 

Fairly  begun — but  finish’d  not ; 

“  And  fruitless,  late  remorse  doth  trace, 

I/ike  Hebrew  lore,  a  backward  pace,  ^ 

Her  irrecoverable  race. 

“  Disjointed  numbers  ;  sense  unknit ; 

Huge  reams  of  folly,  shreds  of  wit. 

Compose  the  mingled  mass  of  it. 

‘‘  My  scalded  eyes  no  longer  brook 
Upon  this  ink-blurr’d  thing  to  look— 

Go  shut  the  leaves,  and  clasp  the  book.” 

Besides  the  “  Album  Verses,”  the  volume  contains 
poems  arranged  under  the  head  of,  “  INIiscellaneous,” 
“  Sonnets,”  “  Commendatory  Verses,”  “  Acrostics,” 
“  Translations  from  the  Latin  of  Vincent  Bourne,”  a 
“  Pindaric  Ode  to  the  Tread-Mill,”  an  “  Epicedium,” 
and  a  dramatic  sketch,  called,  “  The  Wife’s  Trial ;  or  the 
Intruding  Widow.”  The  last  of  these  is  by  far  the  long¬ 
est,  and  though  not  very  brilliant  as  a  whole,  it  contains 
several  passages  of  considerable  power.  It  is  republished 
from  IJlackwood's  Mayazine,  where  it  appeared  some 
months  ago.  As  we  wish  to  part  on  good  terms  with 
Charles  Lamb,  and  really  like  him  for  many  things,  we 
subjoin  two  of  his  best  sonnets  ; 

TWO  SONNETS. 

I.  WORK. 

Who  first  invented  work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  gi*een  fields,  and  the  town— 

To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade— and,  oh  !  most  sad, 

To  that  dry  drudgery  at  the  desk’s  dead  wood  ? 

Who,  but  the  Being  unblest,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  his  unglad 
Task  ever  plies  ’mid  rotatory  burnings, 

I'hat  round  and  round  incalculably  reel— 

For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel— 

III  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  returnings; 
Where  toiling,  and  turmoiliiig,  ever  and  aye. 

He  and  his  thoughts,  keep  pensive  working  day  ?” 


II.  LEISURE. 

**  They  talk  of  time,  and  of  time’s  galling  yoke. 
That,  like  a  mill-stone,  on  man’s  mind  iloth  press. 
Which  only  work  and  business  can  reilress: 

Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  inlglit  I,  led  with  silent  meditation, 

Assoiled  live  from  that  liend  Occupation— 
J/nprohus  Labor,  which  my  spirits  hath  broke-— 
I’d  drink  of  time’s  rich  cup,  and  never  surfeit: 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem, 
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That  crown’d  the  white  top  of  INIethusalern  ; 

Yea,  on  iny  wejik  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 
Tike\\talas  bearin;^  up  the  dainty  sky, 

The  heaven-sweet  burden  of  eternity.” 

AV  e  are  pleased  also  to  meet  in  this  volume  with  a  tri¬ 
bute  like  the  following  to  a  man  of  genius,  our  mutual 
friend  : 

TO  J.  S.  KNOWLES,  ESQ.  ^ 

On  his  Tra(je(h/  of  Vir<jinius, 

Twelve  years  ago  I  knew  thee,  Knowles,  and  then 
Esteemed  you  a  perfect  spe(!imen 
Of  those  fine  spirits  warm-soul’d  Ireland  sends 
To  teach  us  colder  English  how  a  friend’s 
Quick  jmlse  should  beat.  1  knew  you,  brave  and  plain, 
Strong-sensed,  rough- witted,  above  fear  or  gain  ; 

II ut  nothing  farther  had  the  gift  to  espy. 

Sudden  you  re-appear.  With  wonder  I 

Hear  my  obi  friend  (turn’d  Shakspeare)  read  a  scene, 

Only  to  his  inferior,  in  the  clean 

I’asses  of  pathos,  with  such  fence-like  art— 

Ere  we  can  see  the  steel  ’tis  in  our  heart. 

Almost  without  the  aid  language  affortls. 

Your  piece  seems  wrought.  That  hulling  medium,  words, 
(Which,  in  the  modern  Tamburlaines,  quite  sway 
Our  sliamed  souls  from  their  bias,)  in  vour  play 
W  e  scarce  attend  to.  Hastier  passion  draws 
On  r  tears  on  credit  ;  and  we  find  the  cause. 

Some  two  hours  after,  spelling  o’er  again 

Those  strange  few  words  at  ease  tliat  w'rougbt  the  pain. 

l*r<>ceed,  old  friend  ;  and,  as  the  year  returns. 

Still  snatch  some  new  old  story  from  the  urns 

Of  long-dead  virtue.  We  that  knew  before 

Your  worth,  may  admire,  but  cannot  love  you  more.” 

We  close  this  book  with  a  feeling  of  respect  both  for 
the  author's  head  and  heart,  but  with  a  belief  that  he  is 
not  destined  to  descend  to  immortality  as  a  poet. 


Elements  of  the  Kconomtj  of  Nature  ;  or  the  Principles  of 
Phj/sics,  (yhemistri/,  ami  Pht/siolnp//,  founded  on  the  re¬ 
cently  discovered  Phenomena  of  Liyht,  Klectro-Maynet- 
ism,  and  Atomic  Chemistry.  13y G.  Mac  vicar,  A.M. 
Edinburgh.  Adam  Black.  1830.  8vo. 

Montesquieu  devoted  many  years  of  indefiitigable  in¬ 
dustry  to  the  composition  of  his  great  work ;  but  an  in¬ 
genious  and  intluential  critic  of  the  day,  on  the  score  of 
some  imaginary  blemishes,  picked  out  in  the  space  of  a 
very  few  hours,  tlid  not  hesitate  to  (n'OTumnee  a  sweejiing 
condemnation  on  the  illustrious  author.  This  is  only 
one  of  mjiny  instances  which  might  be  <|uoted,  to  show 
that  the  disciples  of  Aristarchus,  judging  too  prematurely, 
liave  frequently  undervalued  the  achieveinents  of  profound 
scholars  and  accomplished  men  of  science.  For  ourselves, 
we  should  wish  to  guard  against  this  error;  and  are  able, 
at  all  events,  to  assure  the  author  of  the  work  before  us, 
that  we  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  subjects  he 
has  so  diligently  investigated,  and  that,  not  being  enslaved 
to  the  opinions  of  any  of  the  “  great  in  science  and  ])hi- 
losophy,”  we  are  prepared  to  receive  with  attention  any 
additional  facts  he  may  have  observed  ;  to  follow  with  in¬ 
terest. his  reasonings,  so  far  as  they  may  be  intelligible  ; 
and  to  hear  impartially  any  hypothesis  he  may  think 
proper  to  hazard  in  explanation  <if  jilienomena,  that  have 
])erplexed  the  wisdom,  and  ballled  the  scrutiny,  of  pre¬ 
vious  enquirers. 

I’he  Ba(‘oniaii  principles  of  philosophy  have  entirely 
explotled  that  hypotln'tical  m(Hle  c»f  reasoning  which  pre¬ 
tended,  on  the  arbitrary  authority  of  its  own  assumptions, 
t<»  rgveal  the  nature  ot  occult  ciiuses;  and  we  now  recog¬ 
nise  as  legitimate,  those  investigations  only  which  pro¬ 
ceed  on  a  plain  and  distinct  induction  of  facts.  It  is  not  in 
the  philosophical  as  in  the  poetical  world.  Imagination 
must  imt  there  extend  her  heavenward  wings  to  carry  us 
over  those  diHiculties  which  would  otherwise  obstruct  our 

*  Blunderingly  printed  R.  S.  Knowles,  Esq. 


onward  path  ;  we  must  rely  solely  on  our  intellectual  and 
physical  resources,  and  when  arrived  at  that  boundary, 
beyond  which  the  finite  reason  ot  man  cannot  travel,  we 
must  retire  with  sober  diffidence,  believing  that  the  mys¬ 
tery  w’e  cannot  penetrate,  is  the  gulf  which  separates  the 
Creator  from  the  created. 

In  Mr  Mac  vicar’s  “  Elements  of  the  Economy  of  Na¬ 
ture,”  he  presents  us  with  his  remarks  and  speculations 
on  a  vast  number  of  important  scientific  subjects ;  and 
more  especially,  attempts  to  explain  the  nature  ot  those 
ultimate  atoms  which  are  supposed  to  constitute  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  universe.  We  shall  give  our  readers  a  brief 
analysis  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  the  author,  and 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  consider  the  merit  of  some  of  the 
most  important  positions  he  has  assumed.  An  atom,  he 
informs  us,  is  “  an  exceedingly  small  body,  consisting  of 
two  substances,  viz.  a  hard  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a 
sphere  of  a  very  mobile,  elastic,  rare  nature,  as  the  earth 
is  by  its  atmosphere,  or  the  sun  and  stars  by  their  photo¬ 
spheres.”  This  atom  is  asserted  to  possess  two  forms — i 
the  one  internal,  and  the  other  external.  The  internal 
is  the  tetrahdral,  or  most  acutely  angular  form  possible; 
the  external  is  the  spherical,  or  the  least  acutely  angular 
form  that  can  be  conceived.  “  Hence”  he  informs  us, 
that  “  according  to  the  nature  of  matter,  the  structure  of 
the  atom  is  exquisitely  adapted  to  dispose  it  for  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  a  variety  of  spontaneous  phenomena,  or  movements 
greater  than  we  can  ccmceive  by  any  other  mechanism,  as 
often  as  a  number  of  atoms  are  placed  in  contact  with 
each  other  ;  for  it  has  been  showm  to  be  a  law  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  matter,  that  the  spherical  is  that  form  to  which 
alone  rest  is  proper.”  But  the  internal  part  of  the  atom, 
“  being  composed  of  four  plane  faces,  joined  at  four  acute 
trilnedral  angles,  possesses  a  tendency,  in  virtue  of  this 
part  of  its  structure,  to  move.”  The  imponderable  or  sub¬ 
tile  matter  surrounding,  in  the  form  of  a  sphere,  every 
atom  or  group  of  atoms,  is  represented  as  possessing  unity, 
and  the  phenomena  it  produces  are  modified  according  to 
the  region  of  the  nucleus  which  it  invests.  Thus,  when 
attached  to  the  angles  of  atomic  matter,  it  is  said  to  give 
rise  to  attraction  and  permanent  adhesion,  and  is  polar¬ 
ized  to  a  certain  distance  round  the  atomic  body ;  but 
when  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  the  atoms,  or  the  areas 
between  their  angles  and  edges,  it  produces  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  repulsion  and  rarefaction.  Having  discussed  the 
nature  and  infiuenceof  this  motorial  or  subtile  matter,  the 
author  proceeds  to  consider  his  “  radiant  medium,”  which 
has  by  some  been  termed  “  lumen iferous  lether,”  and  is 
matter  in  a  state  of  radiation.  He  states,  that  its  par¬ 
ticles  are  symmetrically  related  and  fixed  in  their  positions 
by  their  mutual  attractions.  It  is  condensed  around  stars 
and  planets  ;  is  of  dilferent  densities  in  different  gases ; 
and  is  capable  of  three  motions — polarized  excitement, 
producing  light  and  colours;  atomic  tremor,  producing 
radiant  heat  and  mechanical  compression — and  dilatation, 
occasioning  sounds,  if  productive  of  any  sensible  effect  at 
all.  Heat  is  occasioned,  it  is  alleged,  by  a  tremulous 
movement  in  the  atoms  of  bodies,  and  it  is  at  their  angles 
that  the  vibration  principally  takes  place.  Light,  it  is 
said,  is  produced  by  an  excitement  along  the  radiant  me¬ 
dium  ;  which,  when  in  a  state  of  repose,  occasions  dark¬ 
ness  to  the  eye,  but  when  in  polarized  activity,  causes  light. 

Having  thus  given  our  readers  a  coiip  d'ail  of  the  opi¬ 
nions  entertained  by  the  author,  we  pause  to  observe,  that 
if  he  has  viewed  the  phenomena  of  nature  with  the  eye 
of  a  philosopher,  he  has,  in  the  present  work,  manifested 
only  his  ingenuity  as  a  theorist.  He  has  described  the 
shapes  and  relative  positions  of  these  ultimate  atoms  with 
as  much  exactness  as  if  they  were  as  palpable  to  his  sight 
as  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Europe  ;  and  he  luis  pre¬ 
tended  to  lay  down  the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed 
with  as  much  confidence  as  if  he  were  legislating  for  some 
country  burgh.  What  evidence  have  we  that  tlie  in¬ 
ternal  form  of  the  ultimate  atom  possesses  the  tetrahe- 
droual  figure  ?  or  that  the  subtile  atmosphere  by  which 
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It  is  surrounded  gives  it  the  form  of  aspliere?  None 
whatever  ;  and  the  account  of  the  atom  given  by  the  au¬ 
thor  is  as  imaginative  as  any  description  that  ever  fell 
from  the  pen  of  Swift  or  Fenelon.  Why  is  it  assumed 
that  the  tetrahedronal  figure  is  most  favourable  and  prone 
to  motion,  and  that,  in  moving,  it  tends  to  ])roduce  the 
globular  figure  ?  Why  is  the  globular  figure  said  to  be 
that  which  is  necessary  to  a  state  of  rest  ?  Natural  phi¬ 
losophers  usually  reason  that  the  particles  of  fluids  are 
movable  in  all  directions,  merely  because  they  are  sphe¬ 
rical,  and  therefore  have  little  friction,  being  in  contact 
only  at  the  infinitely  small  points  of  tangents — a  theory 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  Mr  Macvicar’s  hypothesis. 
Again :  why  is  the  atom  under  the  necessity  of  moving 
on  account  of  its  angularity,  or  its  pyramidal  contour  ? 
The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ]»yramid  is  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  one-thinl  of  its  axis  from  the  base  ;  and  motion 
from  external  force  will  be  as  elfectually  resisted  by  the 
force  concentrated  in  this  point,  as  it  would  be  in  a  splie- 
rical  figure.  Nay,  Maclaurin  and  others  have  shown, 
that  of  all  figures,  the  pyramid  is  that  which  most  power¬ 
fully  resists  displacement.  Why  is  it  affirmed  that  the 
phenomenon  of  attraction  is  occasioned  by  the  subtile  mat¬ 
ter  investing  the  angles  of  the  atoms?  or  that  adhesion  is 
occasioned  by  its  being  attached  to  the  surfaces  of  these 
atoms,  or  their  areas  between  their  angles  and  edges  ?  We 
have  here  hypothesis  crowded  on  hypothesis;  and  assump¬ 
tions  so  dexterously  interwoven  with  each  other,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  unravel  them,  or  find  the  thread  which 
is  to  lead  us  through  the  mazes  of  this  intricate  labyrinth. 

Why  is  nature  said  to  be  ever  tending  to  ex]mnd  to 
the  utmost,  and  that  the  vibrations  in  the  angles  of  the 
atoms  occasion  heat  ?  Why  suppose  that  nature  is  ma¬ 
king  any  attempts  at  all?  We  know  but  of  one  conatus, 
that  of  attraction.  Why  then  suppose  that  fire  is  the 
result  of  the  attempts  of  the  pyramidal  atom  to  rub  oft’ 
its  angles  ?  The  smallest  atom  is  retained  at  rest  by  a 
force  equal  to  its  weight  and  acting  on  its  centre  of  gra¬ 
vity.  The  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  is  retained  by  no 
more  ;  and  the  author  may  as  well  ascribe  the  heat  of  the 
desert  to  the  effects  of  this  stupendous  mass  to  regain  the 
globular  figure,  as  the  generation  of  caloric  to  similar 
movements  of  pyramids  which  are  much  smaller  and  con¬ 
fined  by  the  contiguity  of  other  pyramids.  lUit  we  do 
not  wish  to  throw  the  author  on  the  wheel  of  Ixion,  and 
torture  him  with  a  continued  series  of  interrogatories. 
He  informs  us  he  writes  in  the  sj/nthetic  manner,^'  and, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  has  omitted  favouring  us  with  any 
detail  of  the  elements  of  his  induction  ;  but  surely  3Ir 
iVIacvicar  does  not  suppose  that  men  of  science  will  re¬ 
gard  his  annunciations,  as  the  credulous  ancients  did  those 
of  the  Pythian  Oracle  ;  he  surely  cannot  flatter  himself 
that  he  is  at  liberty  to  draw  bold  and  sweeping  conclu¬ 
sions  from  his  own  hypothetical  notions,  and  then  an¬ 
nounce  these  as  established  propositions  to  the  scientific 
world,  ’iet  this  is  exactly  what  he  has  done;  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  his  work  to  the  public  as  one  containing 
merely  speculations  on  these  subjects, — instead  of  suggest¬ 
ing  his  as  a  theory  to  explain  certain  phenomena  in  na¬ 
ture,  and  submitting  his  suggestions  in  that  form  to  th.* 
consideration  of  scientific  men, — he  has  ventured  to  pub¬ 
lish  them  under  a  designation  to  which  they  are  not  entitled. 
Me  are  also  somewhat  displeased  with  the  author  for  not 
acknowledging  the  authorities  of  Descartes  and  Euler,  to 
both  of  whom  he  is  for  the  greater  portion  of  his  theory 
evidently  much  indebted.  I^astly,  we  cannot  help  con¬ 
demning  the  style  in  which  the  whole  work  is  written  ; 
for,  in  adopting  what  he  himself  designates  the  “/mcr/” 
style  of  writing,  ]\Ir  IVIacvicar  has  wandered  into  a  style 
of  obscurity  that  completely  divests  his  most  important 
arguments  of  the  interest  they  would  otherwise  possess, 
and  renders  it  painful  for  the  reader  to  grope  his  way 
through  the  mazes  in  which  he  involves  the  “  Economy 
of  Nature.” 

VV’e  have  thus  spoken  without  reserve  of  the  errors  | 


which  have  been  committed  by  the  author ;  but  we  are, 
at  the  same  time,  quite  satisfied  that  he  is  a  man  of  much 
ingenuity  and  learning;  and  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
investigations,  he  will  lay  asi<le  his  inclination  to  specu¬ 
late  on  mere  hypothesis, — if  he  will  confine  himself  more 
strictly  to  what  are  really  the  Baconian  )»rinciples  of  in¬ 
ductive  philosophy, — he  may  yet  accomplish  much  in 
throwing  light  on  those  subjects  to  which  he  has  already 
devoted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  attention.  M  e  may  also 
add,  that  as  his  present  volume  contains  some  curious  con¬ 
jectures  an  ”  'uvestigations,  it  is  far  from  being  unworthy 
the  attention  of  men  of  science. 


The  Westminster  Review,  JVo.  July,  1830. 

London.  Robert  He  ward.  Edinburgh.  M'illiani 

Tait. 

M"e  seldom  notice  the  IVIonthly  periodicals,  because  we 
regard  them  as  too  nearly  resembling  ourselves  to  seek  for 
reviews  at  our  hands.  Our  readers  know  as  well  as  we 
do  that  a  certain  number  of  Magazines  come  out  regular¬ 
ly,  and  that  these  all  contain  a  ])roper  miscellaneous  col¬ 
lection  of  articles,  some  good  and  some  bad,  some  indica¬ 
ting  decided  dulness,  and  others  giving  assurance  of  much 
genius.  The  Quarterlies  being  of  rarer  occurrence,  and 
of  more  solid  materials,  are  not  exactly  in  the  same  predi¬ 
cament,  and  we  accordingly  watch  their  motions  wdth 
greater  interest,  and  not  unfreqiiently  take  it  upon  us  to 
animadvert  thereon. 

The  present  Number  of  the  Westminster  Review  is  not 
remarkably  brilliant,  nor  is  it  remarkably  stupid.  It 
contains  eighteen  articles,  a  much  greater  number  than  is 
usually  f(»und  in  any  of  its  brethren  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  subjects  which  they  discuss  are  judiciously  selected. 
Rut  in  his  anxiety  to  give  plenty  of  variety,  the  editor  has 
fallen  into  another  error  against  which  he  ought  to  guard. 
Several  of  the  reviews  are  by  far  too  sliort  and  superficial 
to  justify  their  insertion  in  a  cpiarteily  publi(‘ation.  In 
a  M'eekly  Journal,  such  as  ours,  heaven  knows  we  are 
sometimes  under  the  necessity  of  being  superficial  enough, 
not  because  we  could  not  be  profound  if  we  cliose,  but 
because  we  have  n(>t  time  to  be  so,  seeing  that  numerous 
competitors  are  running  the  same  race  with  us,  and  that 
an  early  account  of  new  books  is  considered  by  many  of 
almost  as  much  importance  as  a  (jtHul  account.  If  we  can 
combine  the  two,  then  we  are  the  heaii  ideal  of  a  literary 
journal.  Rut  a  quarterly  review  has  ii4»t  the  excuse  of 
haste  to  plead,  and  if  a  book  is  w'orthy  of  being  in»ticed  by 
it  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  noticed  completely.  Now,  the  re¬ 
views  in  this  25th  Number  of  the  Westminster^  of  “  Car- 
well,”  of  the  “  Game  of  I^ife,”  of  “  The  Dominie's  Le¬ 
gacy,”  and  of  “  'I’hrec  Courses  and  a  Dessert,”  contain 
little  that  is  worth  reading,  and  vvoiihl  have  done  but  small 
credit  to  any  I’espectable  weekly  gazette.  A  <niarterly 
work  should  not  be  ln*avy  if  possible,  but  the  editor  is 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  a  pound  of  feathers  is  one  whit 
lighter  than  a  pound  of  gold. 

The  first  article,  which  we  are  informed  is  by  Mill,  and 
whi<*h  extends  to  fin*ty  pages,  is  an  ingenious  pie<;e  of  spe¬ 
cial  pleading  in  support  of  the  ballot  or  secret  iiuMle  of  vo¬ 
ting  for  a  member  <d'  parliannuit.  It  is  written  in  rather 
too  intolerant  and  confnlent  a  t<me,  and  we  have  great 
doubts  after  all  whether  the  author  has  the  riglit  side  of 
the  4|uestion.  Rut  this  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  M'est- 
minster  Reviewers, — they  are  bigoted  in  their  liberality; 
they  scoft*  at  tlie  most  distant  supposition  that  either  they 
or  their  primdjdes  can  b<;  wrong,  and  with  the  most  ty¬ 
rannical  self-sufficiency  they  insist  upon  the  adcqdiori  of 
all  their  theories  (d  liberty  and  e<|iiality.  The  article  <»n 
the  politics  of  Low’er  ('anada  is  sensible,  and  has  been 
com)M>sed  with  <‘are,  though  tinctured,  4)f  4*ourse,  with  the 
peculiar  do<!trines  of  the  reviewer.  'I’he  article  on  M  il. 
son’s  “  Life  and  'I’iines  of  Daniel  De  Eo«*,”  contains  little 
but  a  tolerably  good  abstract  of  the  work.  Nearly  the 
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same  remark  applies  to  the  article  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's 
**  Planter’s  Guide,”  in  which,  however,  we  are  glad  to 
perceive  that  there  is  a  due  appreciation  of  the  great  im¬ 
provements  introduced  into  arboriculture  by  the  worthy 
baronet.  The  article  headed  “  Sabbath- Breaking  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,”  is  smart,  and  sufficiently  witty  for  a 
Westminster  Reviewer.  The  essay  on  the  “  Life  and 
Opinions  of  Clarendon”  is  probably  the  best  paper  in  the 
number,  for  though  we  are  not  sure  that  entire  justice  is 
done  to  the  historian,  yet  many  of  the  observations  are 
calculated  to  throw  additional  light  on  his  motives  and 
actions.  The  article  on  “  Religious  Disabilities”  is  also 
mirthful,  after  the  fashion  of  the  article  on  the  Bishop  of 
London.  We  are  not  pleased  with  the  spirit  in  which 
the  article  on  the  “  Patronage  of  Art”  is  written.  The 
author,  with  a  true  democratical  feeling,  wishes  to  show 
not  only  that  patronage  Avill  never  make  a  great  artist, 
which  we  suppose  nobody  will  dispute,  but  that  patron¬ 
age  can  never  be  of  any  service  to  an  artist  at  all,  which 
we  hold  to  be  something  very  like  nonsense,  so  long  as  ge¬ 
nius  is  one  thing,  and  rank,  influence,  and  wealth,  are 
others,  so  long  as  the  producer  and  the  consumer  remain 
distinct  persons.  The  article  on  the  “  Egyptian  Method 
of  Notation,”  by  our  learned  townsman.  Dr  Browne,  is 
able  and  ingenious.  The  concluding  article  on  the  “  Re¬ 
lations  at  present  existing  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,”  is  of  an  unwise  and  inflammatory  tendency.  It 
is  in  reply  to  an  article  which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  in  which  the  writer,  Avith  no  less  ultra¬ 
zeal  upon  his  side,  called  upon  the  Bourbons  to  resist 
every  encroachment  Avhich  the  people  might  seem  disposed 
to  make  on  the  monarchical  prerogative,  and  promised 
them  the  assistance  of  this  country  in  so  doing.  The 
Westminster  Reviewer  calls  in  his  turn  on  the  people  to 
take  their  own  way,  in  spite  of  the  monarchy,  and  assures 
them  that  should  civil  war  be  the  consequence,  this  nation 
will  render  them  effectual  aid.  The  abettors  of  such 
violent  measures,  Avhether  on  the  part  of  the  throne  or  the 
populace,  are  equally  wrong,  and  can  meet  with  little  re¬ 
spect  or  attention  from  the  lovers  of  harmony  and  good 
order.  The  other  articles  in  this  Number  are  respectable, 
but  by  no  means  brilliant.  They  are  on  “  Greek  Lexi¬ 
cons,”  “  Dobell’s  Travels  in  Kamtchatka  and  Siberia,” 
Moorsom’s  I^etters  from  Nova  Scotia,”  “  The  Stamp 
Act,”  and  the  “  Distress  of  the  Country.”  We  should 
like  to  see,  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Westminster,  seve¬ 
ral  articles  more  decidedly  excellent,  and  none  so  insigni¬ 
ficant  as  some  of  those  to  which  we  have  now  alluded. 


Journal  of  Uie  Heart,  Edited  by  the  Authoress  of  “  Flir¬ 
tation.”  London.  Colburn  and  Bentley.  1S30.  Svo. 
Bp.  323. 

It  is  no  inconsiderable  achievement  for  any  man  or  wo¬ 
man  to  make  themselves  known  at  all  in  their  day  and  ge¬ 
neration.  How  many  millions  live  and  die  without  being 
once  heard  of  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  their  own 
personal  acquaintances  !  If  there  be  any  pleasure  in  ha¬ 
ving  oneself  talked  about,  it  is  better  to  be  the  inventor  of 
a  quack  medicine  than  the  inventor  of  nothing  at  all ;  and 
if  literary  reputation  be  worth  having,  better  to  be  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  small  poem,  published  in  a  small  proviucial  peri¬ 
odical,  and  discussed  at  a  small  tea-party  congregated  in  a 
fimall  town,  than  for  ever  remain  a  shadow  without  a  name. 
Hundreds  of  our  living  authors  are  pretty  nearly  in  the 
former  situation  ;  they  are  known  to  exist,  and  that  is  all. 
But  this,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  great  deal ;  it  makes  a  per¬ 
son  somebody.  Lady  Charlotte  Bury,  the  authoress  of 
the  book  now  before  us,  is  somebody.  She  has  already 
written  two  novels,  entitled,  “  Flirtation”  and  “  A  Mar¬ 
riage  in  High  Life.”  She  has  now  published  a  “  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Heart ;”  and  she  has  in  the  press  a  fourth 
work,  entitled,  “  Separation.”  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therelbre,  thgf  she  has  raised  herself  out  of  the  cla^s  of 


stitchers  of  wristbands  and  knitters  of  silk  purses.  She 
has  clothed  thoughts  in  words,  and  these  words  have  been 
set  up  in  types,  and  printed  on  the  best  kind  of  paper,  for 
the  behoof  of  the  reading  public.  Werespect  Lady  Charlotte 
Bury  for  this ;  and  though  her  works  do  not  belong  to 
the  very  highest  order  of  mind,  they  are,  nevertheless, 
such  as  to  entitle  her  to  say  to  most  other  Chaidottes,— 
“  Here  is  something  that  it  may  do  you  good  to  peruse.” 
Her  abilities  are  much  superior  to  those  of  the  mass  of 
females ;  and  why  therefore  should  she  not  take  her  sta¬ 
tion  above  them  ? 

The  “  Journal  of  the  Heart”  contains  a  number  of 
miscellaneous  papers  and  remarks,  mostly  of  a  grave  de¬ 
scription,  and  is  pretty  nearly  Avhat  it  professes  to  be,  an 
account  of  the  different  states  of  feeling  which  the  ordi¬ 
nary  events  of  life  gi^e  birth  to  in  an  amiable,  pious, 
and  sensitive  nature.  A  few  slight  tales,  and  some  poe¬ 
tical  pieces,  are  interspersed.  As  a  favourable  specimen 
of  the  author’s  style,  we  subjoin  the  following  extract ; 

OLD  LETTERS. 

“  What  a  world  of  thoughts  and  feelings  arise  in  per¬ 
using  old  letters  !  What  lessons  do  Ave  read  in  the  silliest 
of  them  ;  and  in  others,  Avhat  beauty,  Avhat  charm,  Avhat 
magical  illusion,  AAU’aps  the  senses  in  brief  enchantment ! 
but  it  is  brief  indeed.  Absence,  estrangement,  death,  the 
three  gi’eat  enemies  of  mortal  ties,  start  up  to  break  the 
spell.  The  letters  of  those  Avho  are  dead  !  hoAV  Avonderful ! 
We  seem  again  to  live  and  breathe  in  their  society.  The 
Avriters  once,  perhaps,  lived  Avith  us  in  the  communion  of 
friendship,  in  the  flames  of  passion,  in  the  Avhirl  of  plea¬ 
sure  ;  in  the  same  career,  in  short,  of  earthly  joys,  earthly 
follies,  and  earthly  infirmities.  We  seem  again  to  retrace 
these  paths  together — but  are  suddenly  arrested  by  the  knoAA"- 
ledge,  that  there  lies  a  vast  gulf  between  us  and  them ;  the 
hands  Avhich  traced  those  characters  are  mouldering  in  their 
tombs,  eaten  by  worms,  or  already  turned  to  dust.  Nature— 
human  nature,  sickens  at  the  thought;  but  redeemed  na¬ 
ture  says,  ‘  Although  Avorms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in  my 
flesh  shall  I  see  God.* — Job. 

“  The  highest,  deepest  thoughts  may  sometimes  arise  on 
a  retros])ection  of  old  letters ;  but  there  are  others  of  an¬ 
other  nature  which  speak  to  the  heart  in  all  its  feebleness, 
in  all  its  AvayAvardness,  tossed  about  in  the  storms  of  the 
feelings.  Letters  from  those  Ave  once  loAed,  Avho,  perhaps, 
are  still  living— but  no  longer  living  for  us.  It  may  be, 
they  grew  tired  of  us ;  it  may  be,  Ave  giCAV”  tired  of  them  ; 
or  the  separations  may  have  arisen  from  mutual  imperfec¬ 
tions  in  character :  still  the  letters  recall  times  and  seasons 
Avhen  it  Avas  other Avise,  and  Ave  look  upon  ourselves  out  of 
ourselves,  as  it  Avere,  with  much  melancholy  interest.  That 
identity  of  the  person,  and  that  estrangement  of  the  spirit 
— Avho  can  paint  it?  But  often  a  more  cruel  Aveapon  still 
than  these,  has  cut  the  tie  of  affection  or  love  asunder ;  it 
is  the  pride,  the  prejudice,  the  ambition,  aAarice,  or  fickle¬ 
ness  of  one  of  the  parties  only.  What  a  place,  then,  is  the 
Avorld  for  a  tender,  trusting,  loving  heart  to  rest  in  ;  Avhere 
so  many  enemies  lay  siege  to  its  Avarmest,  best  affections  I 
Rest  in  !  can  it  rest  in  it?  No;  it  flits  on  from  hill  to  hill, 
from  prospect  to  prospect ;  but  the  far  off  land  of  happiness 
is  still  far  off. 

“  There  is  still  a  third  class  of  old  letters,  on  AAdiich  the 
heart  delights  to  expatiate;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
if  any  one  deigns  to  peruse  these  pages,  that  they  pretend 
to  nothing  but  a  Journal  of  the  Heart,  The  third  class 
of  old  letters  I  am  iioav  alluding  to,  are  those  of  the  still 
living,  but  the  absent.  Oh  !  Avhat  do  they  not  afford  of 
delight !  all  the  imperfections  of  mortal  intercourse  are, 
in  this  mode  of  communion,  done  away  Avith  ;  AA’^e  see  no¬ 
thing  but  what  is  good  and  fair,  kind,  tender,  gentle,  amu¬ 
sing  ;  they  have  the  whole  witchery  of  beauty,  love,  and 
truth  in  them,  AAnthout  one  speck  or  flaw  to  lower  the  tone 
of  that  enchantment  they  convey.  May  these  ever  remain 
sacred ;  may  no  rude  hand  lay  bare  to  common  eyes  the 
thousand  secret  interwinings  of  soul  Avhich  are  polluted  by 
indiscriminate  and  general  partieijmtion,  and  may  no  desire 
of  gain  or  advantage  ever  induce  any  one  to  make  public 
Avhat  never  AA’as  designed  for  public  eye !” 

Among  Lady  Charlotte’s  ‘‘  old  letters,”  she  found  one 
to  Avhich  she  gives  a  place  in  her  book,  and  which  speaks 
AA'cll  both  of  her  heart  and  heud.  Though  written  with 
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thfi  intention  of  being  so,  it  was  never  sent  to  the  lady 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  : 

TO  3IISS  MITFORD, 

“  3Iadam, 

I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  and  what  is  more  strange, 
I  never  heard  you  spoken  of ;  though,  doubtless,  many  have 
done  justice  and  paid  homage  to  your  talents ;  but  it  so 
chances  that  with  these  persons  I  have  never  met.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  have  walked  with  you,  gathered  your  priniroses, 
rambled  in  your  copses,  seen  you  flying  about  over  hill  and 
dale,  heard  you,  laughed  with  you,  cried  with  you,  admired 
you,  and  admired  your  dog,  which  is  the  touchstone  of  true 
love.  May-flower  is  a  delicious  creature.  I,  too,  have  a  dog  ; 
and  I  can  only  say,  (though  mine  is  altogether  of  another 
fashion,  a  courtly,  southern,  Titian-like  dog,  to  be  thought 
of  on  a  green  velvet  cushion,  not  in  a  green  lane,)  that  1 
wish  our  dogs  were  acquainted. 

‘‘  My  long  silken-haired,  short-legged,  shapeless,  but  pic¬ 
ture-like  familiar,  bears  an  Italian  origin  and  name.  To 
tell  the  latter  might  be  to  tell  mine  own ;  and  though  I  de¬ 
sire  nothing  more  than  that  May-flower  and  he  should  be 
on  amicable  terms,  I  sadly  fear  lie  could  never  cope  with 
her  in  leaping  a  ditch,  or  coursing  a  hare.  He  might  feel 
it  beneath  his  dignity;  though,  to  say’’  truth,  there  are 
reasons  which  might  render  the  thing  difficult,  it  not  im¬ 
practicable.  He  is,  alas  !  not  old— no,  no,  (nothing  that  I 
love  shall  ever  grow  old  ;)  but  he  is  just  the  age  ot  other 
dtigs,  and  that  is  precisely  the  sort  of  age,  you  understand, 
when  the  green  velvet  cushion  suits  him  better  than  green 
leaves.  For  all  these  reasons  he  might  not  suit  the  taste  of 
the  fair  May’^- flower ;  neither,  perhaps,  might  the  writer  of 
this  letter  suit  her  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

“  In  truth,  a  shame  comes  over  me  in  taking  this  out- 
of-the-way  mode  of  making  your  acquaintance;  and  I  dare 
say  I  shall  not  have  courage  to  send  this ;  we  must  meet 
first,  (I  hope  we  meet  somehow,  somewhere,)  in  a 

regular  matter-of-fkct  way’’,  for  fear  of  that  horrid  bogle, 
Ridicule.  Do  y’ou  understand  Scotch  ?  I  dare  say  j’ou 
do,  for  all  things  are  made  known  to  y’ou,  who  talk  with 
those  fine  spirits  which  are  only^  to  be  met  with  in  violet- 
beds,  and  in  the  mystery  of  dead  leaves,  and  tangled  brakes, 
and  rocky  dells.  Well,  so  for  fear,  as  I  said  before,  of  that 
horrid  bogle  Ridicule,  I  positively  dare  not  send  this  letter. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  pleasant  to  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  being  who,  though  bodily  unknown  to  you,  is  sitting  this 
night,  this  portentous  night  of  your  play^,  thinking  of  you 
and  of  it ;  wondering  what  success  it  has  had  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  feeling  sure  that  it  is  beautiful,  whether  it  is  under¬ 
stood  or  not ;  and  hoping  that  it  may  crown  your  brows 
with  garlands  of  fame,  and  line  your  pockets  with  monpy\ 

“  I  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  got  to  the  play’’ 
this  night.  That  is  a  commonplace  expression,  and  not 
what  I  wanted  to  say^,  but  let  it  pass. 

“  How  I  long  fur  to-moiT*ow — I,  who  never  read  news¬ 
papers!  murders,  and  births,  and  deaths,  and  marriages 
excepted,  I  shall  not  eat  my  breakfast  till  I  have  looked 
for  the  success  of  ‘  The  Foscari ;’  and  thus  I  bid  you  good 
night— I  hope,  a  happy',  triumphant  good  night.’* 

Without  possessing  any  very  high  attractions,  this  vo¬ 
lume  is  read  with  pleasure,  because  it  is  full  of  kindliness, 
pure  morality',  and  lady  like  feeling. 


Foreiyn  Exclusives  in  London.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  Lon¬ 
don.  Colburn  and  Bentley'.  1830. 

This  is  a  piece  of  catchpenny  trash  by  some  vulgar 
booby,  who  not  only  knows  nothing  of  high  life,  but  is 
ignorant  of  the  common  rules  of  Lnglish  grammar.  It 
is  printed  in  small  thin  volumes,  and  on  C4)arse  paper,  as 
if  the  publishers  were  themselves  half  ashamed  of  the 
Work.  It  professes  to  be  the  history'  of  a  y'oung  man  of 
good  birth,  Percy  Lorraine  by  name,  who  falls  in  love 
with  three  ditferent  women  successively,  and  after  vow¬ 
ing  eternal  fidelity  to  them  all,  jilts  each  as  may  happen 
to  suit  his  convenience  or  inclination.  The  “  Foreign  Ex¬ 
clusives”  consist  of  a  Count  D’ Alberg,  and  one  or  two  Ita¬ 
lians,  male  and  female,  of  very  doubtful  character;  particu¬ 
larly  a  Madame  Zestris,  who  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  inm-k- 
heroic  representative  of  a  popular  actress  with  a  similar 
name.  Exclusives,  forsooth!  the  kind  of  society  represented 
IR  the  whole  book  would  not  inspire  awe  into  the  breast  of 
a  tailor’s  apprentice.  As  for  the  morality  of  the  composi¬ 


tion,  without  being  positively  and  downrightly’  bad,  it  U 
of  that  loose,  careless,  and  unnerved  description,  which 
is  perhaps  calculated  to  do  greater  harm,  than  more  open 
sinning  against  decorum.  It  gi'adually  unbraces  the 
mind,  deadens  the  sensitiveness  of  virtue,  and  emasculates 
the  moral  constitution.  “  Perhaps,”  says  the  author  in 
his  Preface,  “  I  may  be  too  sanguine  in  trusting  that  a 
moral  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pages.”  If  ho 
entertained  the  slightest  doubt  upon  this  subject,  what 
right  had  the  mercenary'  drivel  to  publish  them  ?  Fortu-, 
nately',  however,  he  is  too  weak  an  ass  to  be  able  to  do 
much  harm.  The  first  three  lines  of  his  book  show 
what  kind  of  writer  he  is  ;  “  Born  to  affluence,  rank,  and 
happiness,  the  early  y'ears  of  Percy  Lorraine  offered  no 
inconsistency  to  these  glowing  possessions.**  We  take  the 
liberty  of  tossing  the  “  Foreign  Exclusives”  into  the  fire, 
and  trust  that  the  fire  will  “  offer  no  inconsistency'  to 
these  glowing  possessions.” 


The  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Torquato  Tasso.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  English  Spenserian  I  'crsc,  icith  a  Life  of  the 
Author.  By  J.  II.  Wilfen.  Third  Edition.  2  vols. 
18mo.  London.  Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  and  Co. 
1830. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  this  delightful  and  classical  work 
published  in  so  popular  and  elegant  a  form.  No  Italian 
poet  can  ever  be  so  thoroughly  enjoy'cd  by'  an  English 
reader  as  Tasso.  Dante  and  Ariosto  are  too  full  of  na¬ 
tionalities  and  obscurities  to  be  at  all  times  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  ;  but  the  song  of  Tasso  flows  on  in  one  unbroken 
stream  of  rich  melody  and  increasing  interest.  The  Ita¬ 
lians  have  no  Homer,  but  Tasso  is  unquestionably'  their 
Virgil.  Mr  Wiffen’s  elegant  fancy,  refined  taste,  great 
command  of  language,  and  power  of  versification,  admi> 
rably'  qualified  him  as  the  translator  of  the  “  Jerusalem 
Delivered  ;’*  and  he  has  presented  the  English  reader  with 
a  work  redolent  of  the  beauties  of  the  original,  and  likely 
to  take  its  place  beside  the  translations  of  Pope  and  Dry'- 
den,  for  it  is  executed  with  no  less  felicity'  throughout. 
It  has  already  run  through  two  editions,  and  is  now  re¬ 
published  in  an  exceedingly  handsome  pocket  or  cabinet 
shape,  with  numerous  embellishments. 


The  Juvenile  lAhrary.  No.  1.  TAves  of  Remarkable 
Youth  of  both  Sexes.  Vol.  I.  London.  Colburn  and 
Bentley'.  1830. 

This  volume  contains  nine  Lives  and  four  embellish¬ 
ments.  The  Lives  are  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Lady  Jane 
Grey',  Blaise  Pascal,  Candiacde  Montcalm,  Volney  Beck- 
ner,  the  Admirable  Crichton,  Mozart,  Angela  de  la  Mo- 
riniere,  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  embellishments 
are — portraits  of  her  Highness  the  Princess  Victoria, 
King  Edward  the  Sixth,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Lawrence.  The  IJves  are  pretty  well  written,  and 
the  portraits  are  pretty  well  engraved.  The  book  will 
suit  the  youth  of  both  sexes  very'  well ;  and  Messrs  Col¬ 
burn  and  Bentley' sold  three  thousand  copies  the  first  day', 
which  we  take  to  be  a  paying  circulation. 


Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  Life  of  each 
Author,  ^'c.  Vol.  II.  77ie  Works  of  Jdishop  Sherlock. 
I^ondon.  A.  J.  Valpy.  18‘i0.  8vo.  l*p.  494*. 

We  noticed,  in  the  favourable  terms  it  deserved,  the 
first  volume  of  this  publication.  We  are  glad  to  perceive 
that  it  goes  on  steadily',  and,  we  hope,  successfully'. 


Colloquifd  Arithmetic ;  or  a  System  of  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Arithmetic,  in  the  form  of  a  Story.  By  John  F«»rbes, 
Teacher,  Edinburgh.  1830.  2lmo.  Pp.  108. 

This  appears  to  be  a  useful  and  ingenious  litlle  work; 
and  we  perceive  that  Dr  David  Dickson,  and  Mr  l*aul 
of  the  Commercial  Bank,  b<»th  of  whom  examined  it  in 
manuscript,  bear  honourable  testimony  to  its  merita. 
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Irish  Cotlnyers,  By  Mr  IMartin  Doyle,  Author  of 
“  Hints  to  Small  Farmers.”  Dublin.  Curry  and  Co. 
12mo.  Pp.  137. 

The  Outcast :  A  Story  of  the  Modern  Reformatinn,  Two 
vols.  24mo.  Dublin.  Curry  and  C'o.  1830. 

The  Martyr  (f  Prusa,  or  the  First  and  Last  Prayer  :  A 
Talc  of  the  Early  Curistians,  Dublin.  Curry  and  Co. 

1 830.  24mo. 

I 

The  first  of  these  books  conveys,  through  a  familiar  ! 
and  entertaining  medium,  sound  priictical  information  to  | 
the  rural  part  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  j 

“  The  Outcast”  and  the  “  Martyr  of  Prusji”  are  works  [ 
of  a  religious  and  controversial  nature,  written  by  respect-  j 
able  Irishmen  of  the  Protestant  persuasion.  i 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

A  BALLAD  FROM  THE  GAELIC, 

Ey  the  Ettrick  Shepherd. 

The  eagle  Hew  over  the  Laggan  Loch, 

And  down  by  the  braes  of  Radenoch, 

A  lid  eastward,  eastward  sped  his  way, 

Far  over  the  lovely  links  of  Spey, 

Till  the  lord  of  Ralloch  turn’d  his  eye 
To  the  haughty  journeyer  of  the  sky. 

And  he  said  to  his  henchman,  “  Gill-na-omb, 
What  brings  the  eagle  so  far  from  home  ?” 

Then  Gillion  watch’d  his  lord’s  dark  eye. 

And  his  voice  it  falter’d  in  reply  ; 

And  he  said,  “  My  lord,  who  needs  to  care 
For  the  way  of  the  eagle  in  the  air  ? 
l^erhaps  he  is  watching  Lochdor bin’s  men. 

Or  the  track  of  the  Gordons  of  the  Glen, 

For  he  spies,  from  his  stories  of  the  wind. 

That  the  dead  are  often  left  behind ; 

Or,  haply,  he  knows,  in  our  forest  bounds. 

Of  some  noble  stag  dead  of  his  wounds.” 

“  Go,  saddle  my  steed  without  delay, 

I  have  mark’d  yon  eagle,  day  by  day. 

Still  hovering  over  yon  lonely  dell — 

'i'here’s  a  dread  on  my  soul  which  I  dare  not  tell. 
Gillion,  no  mystery  may  I  brook, 

I  like  not  your  suspicious  look, 

And  have  noted  your  absence  from  my  hand 
More  than  I  approve  or  understand ; 

Say,  have  you  heard  no  word  at  all 
Of  some  one  miss’d  from  her  father’s  hall  ?” 

“  No,  my  good  lord — No,  not  one  word. 

As  I  shall  be  sworn  upon  my  sword  ; 

And  why  should  the  eagle’s  yelling  din 
Awake  suspicions  your  heart  within  ?” 

That  lord  he  mounted  his  gallant  steed, 

Ilut  at  his  henchman  he  shook  his  head. 

And  gave  him  a  look  as  bounding  away. 

That  fill’d  his  black  heart  with  dismay  ; 

And  lie  fled  to  hide  in  the  bosky  burn, 

For  he  durst  not  wait  his  lord’s  return. 

The  lord  of  Ralloch  away  is  gone. 

With  beating  heart,  to  the  wild  alone  ; 

For  in  the  dead  of  night  he  had  dream’d 
Of  thiit  dell  o’er  which  the  eagle  scream’d, 

And  there,  with  his  mortal  eye,  had  seen 
A  vision  of  terror  and  of  teen  ; 

And  something  was  borne  on  his  soul  oppress’d, 
Of  a  deed  that  would  never  be  redress’d  ; 

For  there  are  spirits  that  the  truth  can  scan. 

And  whisper  it  to  the  soul  of  man. 

The  eagle  he  siiil’d  upon  the  cloud. 

And  he  spread  his  wings,  and  scream’d  aloud. 

For  he  durst  not  light  in  the  lonely  dell. 

Rut  his  rage  made  all  the  echoes  yell; 

For  he  saw  the  blood  below  his  feet. 

And  he  saw  it  red,  and  he  knew  it  sweet, 

And  though  death  was  pleasing  to  his  eye, 

The  silken  tartans  stream’d  too  nigh. 


The  lord  of  Ralloch  rode  on  and  on. 

With  a  heavy  gloom  his  heart  upon. 

Till  his  steed  began  to  show  demur, 
b'or  he  snorted  and  refused  the  spur. 

And,  nor  for  coaxing  nor  for  blow. 

Farther  one  step  he  would  lud  go; 

He  rear’d  aloft  and  he  shook  with  fear. 

And  his  snorting  was  terrible  to  hear. 

The  gallant  steed  is  left  behind. 

And  the  chief  proceeds  with  a  troubled  mind. 

Rut  short  way  had  that  good  lord  gone, 

Ere  his  heart  was  turn’d  into  a  stone; 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  the  steed  rebell’d  ; 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  the  eagle  yell’d  ; 

It  was  not  for  nought  that  the  visions  of  night 
Presented  that  lord  with  a  grievous  sight, — 

A  sight  of  misery  and  despair': 

Rut  I  dare  not  tell  what  he  found  there ! 

For  the  hearts  of  the  old  would  withhold  belief. 
And  the  hearts  of  the  young  would  bleed  with  grief, 
Till  the  very  fountains  of  life  ran  dry  ! 

Sweet  sleep  would  forsake  the  virgin’s  eye, 

And  man,  whose  love  she  had  learn’d  to  prize. 
Would  appear  a  monster  in  disguise— 

A  thing  of  cursed  unhallow’d  birth. 

Unfit  to  dwell  on  his  Maker’s  earth; 

The  very  flowers  of  the  wdlder’d  dell 
Would  blush,  were  I  that  tale  to  tell  ! 

Ah  !  the  clan  of  Lochdorbiii  for  ever  may  rue 
That  the  dream  and  the  result  proved  so  true. 

For  twenty  ruffians  of  that  dome, 

And  at  their  head  base  Gill-na-omb, 

Were  hung  by  the  necks  around  that  dell. 

To  bleach  in  the  snows  and  rains  that  fell. 

And  there  they  swung,  the  Avild  within, 

Till  the  dry  bones  rattled  in  the  skin  ; 

And  they  hung,  and  they  hung,  till  all  was  gone 
Save  a  straggling  skull  and  white  back-bone, 

A  lesson  to  men  of  each  degree. 

How  sacred  the  virgin  form  should  be. 

As  for  Lochdorbiu’s  brutal  chief. 

He  w'as  pinion’d  like  a  common  thief. 

And  cast  into  a  dungeon  deep, 

Relow  the  Ralloch  castle-keep. 

Where  he  pined  to  death,  there  not  the  first 
Who  had  died  of  hunger  and  of  thirst ; 

On  his  own  Hesh  he  strove  to  dine. 

And  drank  his  blood  instead  of  wine. 

Then  groan’d  his  sicken’d  soul  away. 

Cursing  the  lord  of  Ralloch’s  sway. 

And  wishing,  with  dying  grin  and  roar. 

That  twenty  maidens,  and  twenty  more, 

Were  in  his  power  in  the  lonely  dell. 

And  all  by  that  lord  beloved  as  well. 

He  is  gone — extinct,  and  well  away — 

His  castle’s  a  ruin  unto  this  day. 

And  neither  the  shepherd  nor  hind  can  tell 
The  name  of  the  chief  that  there  did  dwell. 

And  all  that  remains  of  that  cruel  beast. 

Who  laid  the  Ruchan  and  Rogie  waste, 

Are  some  shreds  of  bones  in  the  Ralloch  keep, 

Still  kick’d  about  in  that  dungeon  deep  ; 

Or  haply  some  films  of  dust  unshrined. 

Whirl’d  on  the  eddies  of  the  wind. 

So  perish  all  from  noble  range. 

Who  would  wrong  a  virgin  for  revenge  !• 

*  The  scene  of  this  ancient  and  horrible  legend  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  country  of  the  Grants,  whose  chief  may  have  been  the  Lord 
of  Ralloch.  in  the  same  district,  also,  there  is  an  ancient  castle,  or 
i  rather  garrison,  of  great  strength  and  magnificence,  called  Lochin- 
I  dorb.  It  is  situated  on  an  island.  Its  walls  are  twenty  feet  thick, 
and  it  coven  fully  an  acre  of  ground.  It  has  a  spacious  entrance  of 
hewn  stone,  and  strong  watch-towers  at  each  corner.  The  inhabit- 
I  ants  of  the  district  can  give  no  account  of  it,  but  say  it  was  the  rtsi- 
j  deuce  of  a  great  cateran  chief,  who  was  put  down  by  the  Earl  of 
I  Moray  and  the  Laird  of  Grant.  Another  account  is,  that  he  and  all 
I  his  followers  were  surprised,  and  cut  off  to  a  man,  by  the  Laird  of 
I  Grant,  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  cateran  chief  may  have  been 
I  one  of  King  Edward’s  officers. 
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LITEtlARV  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  Lifk  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  is  preparing  for  Consta¬ 
ble's  Miscellany,  by  Henry  G.  Bell,  author  of  the  Life  of  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  Chancellors,  Presidents,  and  Senators 
of  the  College  of  Justice,  from  its  Institution  in  1582  to  the  present 
time,  with  Biographical  Notes  and  Illustrations,  by  George  Brun- 
ton,  writer,  Edinburgh,  and  David  Haig,  Assistant  Librarian  to 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  is  announced  to  appear  in  December 
next.  The  “  Catalogue  of  the  Lords  of  Session,”  edited  by  Lord 
Hailes,  is  now  entirely  out  of  print,  and  it  has  therefore  occurred 
that  a  work  upon  a  more  enlarged  plan,  might  prove  acceptable  to 
the  profession  and  the  public.  The  present  Catalogue,  accordingly, 
besides  being  completed  to  the  latest  promotion,  will,  in  as  far  as 
that  is  now  possible,  afford  a  distinct,  and  it  is  hoped  interesting, 
account  of  the  distinguished  individuals  who  have  filled  the  bench 
since  the  institution  of  the  College  of  Justice.  It  will  thus  possess 
more  popular  interest  than  the  work  of  Lord  Hailes,  and  will  some¬ 
what  resemble  in  plan  Keith’s  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops. 

The  author  of  “  Daruley,”  and  “  Richelieu,”  will  very  shortly 
produce  a  new  historical  romance,  called  De  L'Orme,  the  story  of 
which  belongs,  we  are  informed,  to  that  period  of  the  17th  century 
when  Louis  XI 11.  occujiied  the  throne  of  France,  and  Philip  IV. 
that  of  Spain,  in  both  which  countries  the  hero  meets  with  number¬ 
less  adventures  of  a  romantic  kind.  “  Darnlcy”  has  received  the 
honour  of  translation  into  foreign  languages,  and  has  employed  the 
skill  of  the  painter  and  dramatist  in  England. 

Retrospections  of  the  Stage,  by  the  late  John  Bernard,  Manager  of 
the  American  Theatres,  and  formerly  Secretary  to  the  Beef-Steak 
Club,  is  on  the  eve  of  appearing.  This  work  has  reference  to  a  forty- 
years*  connexion  with  theatricals  in  England,  Ireland,  and  America. 

The  monthly  volume  of  the  Family  Classical  Library  for  July,  ter¬ 
minates  Beloe’s  admired  translation  of  Herodotus. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Turkish  Language,  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Turkish  Sultan,  by  Arthur  Lumley  Davids,  is  announced. 

A  work,  entitled  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  English  Common¬ 
wealth,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  Britain,  by 
Francis  Palgrave,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  will  be  shortly  published. 

Mr  VV'illiam  Mayne  of  Glasgow  is  about  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
the  Fate  of  an  Ancient  House,  and  other  Poems.  From  what  we 
know  of  Mr  Mayne’s  poetical  talents,  we  augur  well  of  this  work, 
and  l)eg  to  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  our  readers. 

Dr  Lardner  announces  a  Cabinet  Library  in  monthly  volumes,  to 
be  supported  by  the  same  class  of  literary  and  scientific  contributors 
as  his  Cyclopa['dia,  and  to  embrace  such  subjects  of  pow'erful  or  im¬ 
mediate  interest  as  do  not  fall  within  the  regular  plan  of  the  latter. 
The  publication  of  the  Cabinet  Liberary  will  commence  wdth  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  George  IV.,  in  three  volumes. 

The  Rev.  George  Croly,  A.M.,  has  a  Memoir  of  his  late  Majesty 
George  IV.  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Dr  Hunter  of  Leeds  announces  a  treatise  on  the  Mineral  Springs 
of  Ilarrowgate. 

Edivhurgh  Journal  op  Natural  and  Geographical 
SriKNC'K.— We  have  much  pleasure  in  observing  that  this  journal 
still  continues  to  improve.  We  look  upon  No.  X.  (for  July,)  which 
has  just  appeared,  as  one  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  work,  which  has 
now  proved  itself  well  entitled  to  encouragement  from  men  of  science. 

Drawing  Academy,  Hill  Street  —The  anxiety  of  all  classes 
to  acijuire  this  elegant  accomplishment,  is  too  great  for  a  good  semi- 
rary  to  stand  in  need  of  any  recommendation  beyond  its  own  excel¬ 
lence.  At  the  same  time,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  attempting  to 
direct  the  public  attention  to  its  utility.  It  is  to  few  that  Nature 
has  given  the  power  of  becoming  eminent  artists.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  scarcely  one  who  may  not  acquire  the  power  of  cojiying  toler¬ 
ably  correctly  the  appearance  of  external  objects.  The  being  able, 
in  many  instances,  to  convey  clear  notions  by  the  pencil,  of  what  we 
would  seek  in  vain  to  express  in  w’ords,  is  the  least  advantage  at¬ 
tendant  upon  this  power.  The  habit  of  looking  at  objects  with  a 
view  to  copy  them,  facilitates  much  the  forming  and  retaining  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  ideas  of  external  phenomena,  and  that  is  no  incon- 
si<lerable  help  to  clear  and  correct  thinking.  Many  of  the  drawings 
cf  the  pupils  at  the  Hill  Street  Academy,  exhibited  yesterday,  evince 
superior  abilities  on  their  part,  and  all  of  them  establish  the  sedulous 
anxiety  and  happy  talent  lor  teaching  of  the  masters,  Messrs  Simson 
and  Gibb. 

Panorama  ok  St  ^erastian. — We  have  received  much  gratifica¬ 
tion  from  visiting  this  Exhibition,  which  opened  here  a  few  days  ago. 

It  is  a  brilii.int  and  vivid  representation  of  one  of  the  finest  bays  in  the 
world— that  of  St  Sebastian,  commonly  called,  though  erroneously, 
Rio  Janeiro.  The  scenery  is  very  magnificent ;  and  the  whole  effect, 
heightened  as  it  is  by  a  concealed  band  of  music,  is  striking  and  ani¬ 
mating. 

Imh)rtant  to  Botanists.— There  is  now  on  our  table  a  report 
of  the  \\  urteinberg  Association  for  promoting  Journeys  having  for 
their  aim  the  extension  of  natural  history,  d'his  Association  is  un¬ 
der  the  particular  direction  of  Professor  lloehsletter  of  ZUbingen,  | 
and  Dr  Steudel  of  Esslingen.  Its  plan  is  as  follows:— A  traveller  is  | 


chosen  to  make  an  excursion  during  the  year  into  some  district 
little  known,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  specimens  in  some  depart¬ 
ment  of  natural  history.  An  announcement  of  the  destination  of 
the  traveller  is  then  published,  stating  at  the  same  time  the  contri¬ 
bution  required  from  every  one  w  ishing  to  have  a  share  in  the  fruits 
of  his  expedition,  and  the  number  of  specimens  to  be  receive<i  by 
each  shareholder.  This  Association  has  now  stood  the  test  of  seve¬ 
ral  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of  supplying  the  natural  historian 
in  dirt'erent  countries  with  the  rarest  specimens  at  a  very  low  price. 
The  report  of  this  year  refers  to  the  collections  of  plants  made  in  an 
expedition  to  Norway  in  1828,  and  in  two  excursions,  one  into 
Dalmatia,  the  other  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  1829.  That  they  have 
been  so  long  of  accounting  for  the  first  collection  was  owing  to  the 
damage  sustained  by  the  ship  in  which  they  were,  one-third  of  the 
plants  having  been  destroyed  by  the  pouring  in  of  sea-water.  The 
Dalmatian  and  Pyrenean  collections  have  been  more  fortunate.  The 
Directors  have  been  able  to  allot  specimens  (in  many  cases  dupli¬ 
cates)  of  one  hundred  plants  from  each  country — that  is,  almut  two 
hundred  and  fifty  specimens — to  each  subscriber.  The  contributions 
amounted  only  to  fifteen  florins  (about  L.l,  5s.)  for  each  person. 
They  consist  entirely  c  f  rare,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  quite  new 
species.  The  public  attention  is  requested  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  Pyrenean  plants,  which  prove  of  themselves  to  every  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  localities,  the  extreme  care,  and  even  danger,  with 
which  many  of  them  must  have  been  collected.  It  is  proposed  by 
the  Institution  that  Mr  Endress,  the  intrepid  collector  of  these  plants, 
should  be  engaged  to  complete  his  researches  in  the  Pyrenean  Flora. 
His  investigations — rich  though  their  results  have  been — have 
as  yet  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees.  It  is  proposed  that  he  should  proceed  immediately  to 
Paris,  there  collect  the  necessary  information,  thence  to  this  year’s 
scene  of  action  in  the  department  of  the  High  Pyrenees,  aiid  next 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bayonne.  After  spending  there  the  brief 
winter  of  the  south,  they  suggest  that  he  should  direct  his  course 
through  the  western  Pyrenees,  and  then  occupy  the  rest  of  the 
summer  in  ex[)loriiig  as  much  as  possible  of  the  remainder  of  these 
mountains.  The  possibility,  however,  of  carrying  into  execution 
this  extensive  plan  depends,  they  add,  upon  the  early  advancement 
of  the  contributions  of  the  respective  shareholders.  They  are  anxi¬ 
ous  that  the  contributions  for  1850-51  should,  if  possible,  be  for¬ 
warded  together,  or,  at  all  events,  that  those  intending  to  subscribe 
for  both  years  would  expressly  declare  their  intentions,  A  young 
botanist  of  the  name  of  Volz  has  undertaken  a  journey,  at  his  own 
risk,  to  the  North  American  States  of  Georgia  and  Carolina.  Ho 
ofiers  from  200  to  250  instructive  and  well-dried  species  of  plants  for 
a  contribution  of  20  florins  (L.l,  15s,  -Id.)  The  Wiirtemberg  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  not  hitherto  been  able  to  send  a  traveller  in  the  direction 
mentioned,  and  its  leading  members  bear  testimony  to  Volz’s  quali¬ 
fications  for  the  undertaking. 

Chit-Chat  from  London. — Moore’s  second  volume  of  the  Life  of 
Byron  is  at  length  positively  promised  in  a  fortiiigfit. — IVonosals  are 
in  circulation  for  a  public  meeting  to  consider  of  the  expediency  of 
erecting  a  national  monument  to  Shakspeare,  worthy  of  the  genius 
of  the  poet,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  empire.— 
Most  of  the  papers  have  been  publishing  double  numbers,  with  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  late  King.  The  double  No.  of  the  Atlas  was  a  curiosity 
from  its  immense  size ; — none  of  the  others  were  anyway  reniaikable. 
— Several  new  editions  have  appeared  of  the  national  anthem,  “  God 
save  the  King.”  Mr  Arnold’s  of  the  English  Optra  House  is  not  the 
best.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  introducing  the  name  of  William 
instead  of  George,  and  indeed  in  the  original  edition  the  Monarch’s 
name  is  not  introduced  at  all,  nor  docs  there  appear  to  be  any  neces¬ 
sity  for  doing  so. — The  London  season  may  now  be  considered  as 
closed,  and  it  has  been  on  the  whole  a  very  dull  one.  The  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  King’s  death  prevented  many  fcstiviiics  which  might 
have  taken  place.  The  cxeiiement  of  a  general  election  and  a  coro¬ 
nation  will  be  a  great  relief. 

(’hit  (hi at  from  (Ilasgow. — On  the  occasion  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  William  IV.  we  had  a  somewhat  impromptu  procession  of 
the  military  and  civic  bodies,  after  which  a  **  selejl  lew”  eat  cake  and 
drank  wine  with  the  Magistrates,  while  tho^e  not  on  the  invitation 
list  adjourned  to  the  Tontine  or  Buck’s  Head. — The  Royal  demise 
obliged  Mr  (ireen  to  postpone  his  second  ascent  in  his  magnificent 
balloon;  and  this  intrepid  aeronaut  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  make  preparations  there  for  delighting  the  Athenians.— 
Fanny  Kemble’s  appearance  was  also  delayed  for  a  few  nights.  When 
she  did  appear,  the  feeling  was  universal  that  your /ferijr  and  (Vr- 
Leius  had  most  iighteously  appreeiateil  her.  Wc  were  fairly  enough 
graiified,  hut  c'juld  see  nothing  of  the  vis  comica  in  her  discovered 
Dy  the  Editor  of  the  fVcck/i/  Jiairnalt  nor  of  the  Sid  :onian  iligiiity, 
and  O’Neil  seductiveness,  attributeil  to  her  by  the  Scotsman.  The 
houses  were  elegantly  and  fully  attended,  and  must  have  lK*en  pro¬ 
fitable  to  Alexander.  Seymour  expected  to  have  ha  I  the  father 
and  daughter  at  his  theatre,  and  published  a  letter  in  the  papers 
here,  which  went  far  to  prove  that  he  had  been  scurvily  treated 
by  Charles  Kemble,  who  had  faithfully  promisetl  to  engage  with 
him,  but  drew  back  when  he  found  that  Alexander  was  to  have 
the  patent.  Kemble  reserved  his  defence  till  the  last  night  of  his 
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appearance  here,  when  he  made  a  skilful,  earnest,  and  propitia¬ 
tory  speech,  but  not  quite  conclusive,  or  even  satisfactory,  con¬ 
sidering  that  it  was  postponed  to  the  twelfth  hour,  and  that,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  entrust  his  reply  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  he  put  it 
out  of  Seymour’s  power  to  refute  it.  The  three  trag^ies  which  were 
played  during  this  engagement,  were  very  respectably  got  up  by  Alex¬ 
ander. — By  far  the  most  important  result  of  the  death  of  the  king 
here,  is,  that  it  leads  to  a  new  election  for  our  triple  alliance  of 
burghs,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  foresee,  the  substitution  of  an  able 
Glasgow  merchant,  as  our  representative,  for  a  jolly  county  gentle¬ 
man.  We  have  at  least  three  distinguished  citizens,  who,  had  we  a 
fair  share  of  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  their  native  place,— -these  are,  Messrs  Finlay,  Ewing,  and 
Smith,  who,  placed  beside  the  Gascoignes,  Protheroes,  and  Hart 
Davises,  would  show  like  torches  beside  rush-lights.  Unfortunately 
for  us,  we  cannot  have  them  all ;  and,  much  to  the  honour  of  Messrs 
Ewing  and  Smith,  they  have  not  advanced  their  claims,  whenever 
they  knew  that  Mr  Finlay  was  in  the  field.  Indeed,  it  is  only  infer¬ 
red  that  Mr  Smith  of  Jordanhill  contemplated  a  senatorial  career — 
which  we  trust  yet  awaits  him  :  but  Mr  Ewing,  with  great  disinter¬ 
estedness,  gave  way  to  Mr  Finlay,  though  naturally  desirous  of  bring¬ 
ing  his  great  information,  and  more  than  common  eloquence,  into  a 
fitting  field.  Mr  Finlay’s  presence  in  Parliament,  on  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  discussion  of  the  East  India  Question,  will,  however,  be  of 
vast  importance  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade,  for  no  man  is  better  in- 
foimeil  on  the  subject — as  was  proved  by  his  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  all  the  deputations  that  met  in  London  on  the  case.  His 
return  is  secured.  So  much  for  Politics.— The  only  other  piece  of 
gossip  worth  mentioning,  is,  that  all  the  surviving  acquaintances  of 
Bums  in  Glasgow,  of  whom  there  are  still  many,  acknowledge  the 
striking  nature  of  the  likeness  from  Taylor’s  picture  that  is  just 
publi^hed. 

Chit  Chat  from  Aberdeen.— The  Third  Competition  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society  was  held  on  the  22d  of  June; 
but,  from  the  state  of  the  weather,  the  show  was  rather  poor. — The 
New  Church  of  Gamrie,  in  Banffshire,  was  opened  last  week  by  the 
Rev.  Mr  Wilson;  the  Old  Church,  which  still  stands,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  most  ancient  in  Scotland,  having  been  erected  in  the  year 
1C04.  It  is  most  romantically  situated,  at  a  mile’s  distance  from  the 
New,  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  overhanging  the  sea.  A  battle  was 
fought  upon  the  hill,  above  the  Old  Church,  between  the  Scots  and 
Danes ;  and  three  skulls,  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  Danish 
chiefs,  are  built  into  the  north  wall  of  the  Old  Church,  This  roman¬ 
tic  situation  gave  rise  to  a  favourite  air,  called  “  The  Braes  of  Gam- 
ric,”— Great  improvements  are  at  present  going  on  in  The  Capital 
of  the  Don  and  the  Dee ;”  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned,  the 
Harbour  Improvements,  addition  to  Gordon’s  Hospital,  new  bridge 
over  the  Don,  suspension  bridge  over  the  Dee,  the  erection  of  two 
new  parish  churches,  (the  north  and  south,)  &c. — The  Rainer  Family 
of  Tyrolese  Minstrels  gave  three  concerts  in  this  city,  about  a  fort¬ 
night  ago,  and  were  numerously  and  fashionably  attended. — Great 
rejoicings  were  held  last  week  amongst  the  manufacturing  classes, 
in  consequence  of  the  decision  of  the  Jury  Court  in  Edinburgh  in 
favour  of  the  Messrs  Hadden  of  Aberdeen,  in  a  plea  with  the  upper 
heritors  of  the  river  Don.— Mr  Green,  of  balloon  notoriety,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  ascend  from  this  city  in  a  few  weeks. — Mr  Cooke,  from 
Liverpool,  has  opened  a  riding  academy  in  W’ales  Street,  which  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  well  supported ;  an  institution  of  the  kind  was  much 
wanted  in  Aberdeen, — A  keen  contest  is  expected  at  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  of  an  M.P.  for  the  Aberdeen  and  Montrose  district  of  burghs. 
w-The  designation  service  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Souter  to  the  church  and 
district  of  Newcastle,  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick,  was  held  in  Grey- 
friar’s  Church,  on  the  29th  ;  the  Rev.  Mr  Geddes  of  Paisley  preach¬ 
ed,  and  the  Rev.  Professor  Brown  gave  the  charge, — A  society,  aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  Glasgow  North  American  Colonial  Society,  has  just 
been  formed  in  Aberdeen :  the  first  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday 
evening. — King  William  IV.  has  been  proclaimed  with  the  custom¬ 
ary  honours. 

Chit  Chat  from  Oban. — On  Saturday  last,  at  noon,  his  Majesty 
King  W’illiam  IV.  was  proclaimed  here,  in  presenceof  the  magistrates, 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  a  goodly  assemblage  of  the  populace.  As 
soon  as  Mr  Paterson,  our  town-clerk,  had  pronounced  the  conclu¬ 
ding  “  God  save  the  King!  ”  hats  waved,  voices  shouted,  and  a  volley 
of  artillery  carried  the  glad  tidings  **  over  continent  and  isle.”  Wine 
was  liberally  distributed,  and  his  Majesty’s  health  drunk,  with  every 
manifestation  of  loyalty.  The  deep  silence  of  a  summer  day  succeed¬ 
ed,— harmonising  well  with  the  joy  and  grief  which  thoughts  of  the 
living  and  of  the  dead  by  turns  inspired.  Dunolly  castle  hung  out 
a  mournful  ensign  to  the  evening  breeze,  and  it  still  floats  above  the 
grey  battlements.— An  Elocutionist  from  Glasgow  paid  us  a  visit 
tome  time  ago,  for  the  purpose  “  of  ridding  us  of  our  Highland 
brogue.”  To  prove  his  fitness  for  this  humane  undertaking,  he 
signified  his  intention  of  giving  •*  select  pieces  of  reading  and  reci¬ 
tations  on  Wednesday's  evenxngtihe  23d  of  June,  1830.”  Among 
these,  was  Antony’s  oration  over  the  dead  body  of  Capsar.  At  that 
part  of  It  where  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  garment  of  the  fallen  hero, 
our  orator  raised  a  spotted  pocket-napkin,  and  some  of  the  audience 
rilted  a  laugh.— The  halcyon  days  of  a  somewhat  late  lummer  have 


at  length  come  to  our  seas  and  mountains,  bringing  with  them,  from 
far  and  near,  many  old  and  new  visitors,— Our  Cambridge  friend# 
are  to  be  elsewhere— but  others  from  the  same  and  the  sister  Univer¬ 
sity  arc  daily  expected.  WMiat  would  Doctor  Johnson  have  said  to 
this  ?  Or  what,  in  fact,  would  any  iierson  of  his  period  have  said, 
had  such  a  thing  been  mentioned  as  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  ? 
— Restant  seul  A  Oban,  un  lieu  desert,  d  1’  extremite  de  1’  Ecosse, 
(says  Faujas-Saint-Feond,  in  his  Tour  through  England  and  Scotl  nd, 
anno  1797»)  avec  un  domestique,  parmi  des  hommes  qui  parloient 
une  langue  particuliere,  absolument  etrang^re  a  I'Angloise,  je  ne 
pouvois  me  faire  entendre  que  par  des  signes!” 

Theatrical  Gossip. — A  new  piece,  called  “  Separation  and  Repa. 
ration,”  said  to  be  by  Morton,  the  dramatist,  has  been  favourably 
received  at  the  Haymarket.— The  broken  weather  has  been  hitherto 
much  against  Vauxhall. — We  observe  that  the  respectable  dramatic 
critic  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine  entertains  the  same  opinion  of 
Miss  Kemble’s  comedy  that  we  do.  He  speaks  concerning  it  in  these 
words :  ”  Her  performance  of  the  comic  part  of  the  character  of  Lady 
Townlyvras  pointed  and  lively,  but  it  wanted  breadth,  richness,  and 
ease.  To  the  adequate  representation  of  the  part,  a  matured  person  and 
a  voluptuous  repose  of  manner  are  essential ;  and  these  Miss  Kemble 
wants.  She  may  ripen  into  a  great  comic  actress,  but  we  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  worth  her  while  to  try,— for  she  may  be  assured  that  all  she 
gains  in  reputation  that  way,  will  be  at  least  so  much  deducted  from 
her  attraction  in  the  serious  drama.  There  is  but  a  limited  sphere 
over  which  the  imagination  of  the  public  will  range;  and  within  this, 
to  divide  admiration  is  to  destroy  it.  Miss  Kemble’s  lighter  graces 
will  be  felt  and  enjoyed  when  sparkling  among  her  tragic  scenes ;  but 
it  does  not  follow,  that  though  they  felicitously  relieve  the  gloom  of 
her  tragedy,  they  will  light  up  an  entire  comedy  with  mirth  and 
gladness.” — A  curious  hoax  has  been  lately  played  off  on  the  Lon¬ 
don  papers.  A  long  and  interesting  account  of  a  most  talented  de¬ 
butante  appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Journal:  it  is  copied  into  the 
London  papers;  the  lady’s  powers  are  discussed,  her  style  comment¬ 
ed  on,  her  readings  given,  the  when  and  where  of  applause  accurate¬ 
ly  noted,  her  dress  is  praised,  the  support  of  the  company  and  their 
talents  are  criticised,  and  an  impression  is  produced.  The  passage 
is  recopied  into  a  Liverpool  paper,  with  this  pithy  remark—**  We 
never  heard  of  the  lady !  the  play  was  not  acted  at  our  theatre 
on  the  night  mentioned !  ! — there  is  no  such  paper  as  the  Liver* 
pool  Jot/rnaf/ .'’’—Hooper,  Pritchard,  and  Miss  Phillips,  lately 
of  our  theatre,  have  gone  to  London,  we  suppose,  to  push  their 
fortune,  seeing  that  Mr  Murray  has  as  yet  engaged  no  one  for  next 
season,  which  is  bien  drole.  A  statement  has  appeared  this  week  in 
the  Edinburgh  papers,  of  the  arrangements  which  have  been  entered 
into  regarding  the  patent,  but  it  is  in  several  respects  erroneous. 
The  fact  is,  however,  certain,  that  Mr  Murray  is  now  in  possession  of 
the  patent.  We  hope  he  intends  soon  to  stir  his  stumps.  If  Miss 
Jarman  is  not  engaged  for  Drury- Lane,  let  him  secure  her  services 
at  any  cost. — Jones  is  performing  with  his  company  at  Perth.  Wil¬ 
son  is  also  singing  there. — Miss  Paton  and  Mr  Wood  have  been  first 
hissed  and  then  deserted  in  Dublin,  much  to  the  credit  of  that  me¬ 
tropolis.  There  are  some  good  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Month* 
ly  Magazine  for  this  month. 

TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Among  many  interesting  articles  which  are  still  unavoidably  post¬ 
poned,  are  **  The  Philosophy  of  Law  ;”  reviews  of  **  The  Undying 
One,”  **  Traits  and  Stories  of  Scottish  Character,”  “  Notices  of 
German  and  French  Literature,”  &c. 

**  The  Water-Cress  Ciil”  is  in  types. — We  shall  read  over  the 
papers  from  Lerwick,  and  see  what  can  be  done.— We  are  sorry  to 
find  that  “  Proteus”  has  waxed  irascible; — ^a  packet  lies  for  him  at 
the  publishers’.— To  the  Correspondent  who  addresses  us  in  the  words 
of  Belvidera — **  Thou  unkind  one  I”  we  beg  to  say  that  he  is  not 
forgotten ;  but  his  sonnet  is  scarcely  good  enough. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  our  next  Number 
will  contain  poetical  contributions  both  from  Allan  Cunningham  and 
the  Author  of  “  Anster  Fair.”—**  The  Mother  and  Child,”  by  ”  A. 
M.”  of  Dunfermline,  will  probably  have  a  place. — “A  Genuine  Love 
Letter,”  by  Edward  Brooks  of  Liverpool,  shall  have  a  place  in  our 
next  Slippers — We  regret  that  the  following  verses  will  not  suit  us; 
**  To  a  Lady,”  and  **  Elegy,”  by  **  M.,”— Stanzas  by  **  R.  S.,”— **  On 
Returning  to  Scotland,”  and  **  On  the  Death  of  Lord  Byron,”  by 
•*  A.  F.,”— The  Seduced  One  to  her  Babe,”  by  “  N.  M.  W.,”— 
**  Napoleon’s  Return  from  Elba,”— .and  the  Communications  from 
Migvie. 


Double  Number  of  the  Court  Journal.— The  Kino.— We 
are  requested  to  sUte  that  a  double  Number  of  the  Court  Journal  of 
Saturday,  July  3,  No.  6f,  was  published,  without  extra  charge,  in 
order  to  present  to  its  readers  a  very  copious  and  interesting  Memoir 
of  his  late  Majesty,  written  expressly  for  the  work.  It  occupies  up¬ 
wards  of  48  columns  out  of  the  96  which  the  Journal  altogether 
comprised,  and  those  who  desire  to  ensure  copies  are  requested  to 
transmit  their  orders  immediately  to  their  respective  Booksellers  or 
Newsvenders.  The  same  number  contains  every  particular  that  has 
transpired  connected  with  the  New  Court. 


WEEKLY  REGISTER  OF  CRITICISM  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 


[No.  S7»  July  10»  1830.] 

AD  VERTI SEM  ENTS, 

Connected  with  TAteratnre^  Science,  and  the  Arts. 

BUST  OF  GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 

A  SPLENDID  BUST  of  his  Late  MAJESTY, 

pronounced  a  happy  likeness  by  the  first  literary  character  of 
the  a^e,  is  now  ready  for  inspection,  and  will  be  delivered  to  Sub- 
jc/i^t’r5ow/y  in  the  ensuing  week. 

May  be  seen  at  John  Howden’s  Jewellery  Warehouse,  54,  North 
Bridge,  New  Buildings,  one  stair  up. 

'  In  one  vol.  post  8vo,  vMth  Illustrations, 

1 OURNAL  of  the  HEART.  Edited  by  the  Au- 

thorcss  of  “  Flirtation.” 

8.  PERSONAL  MEMOIRS  of  PRYSE  GOR¬ 

DON,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  a  portrait. 

3.  CALEB  \VILLU\:MS.  By  William  Godwin, 
Esq.  A  new  edition,  3  vols.  12mo,  21s. 

E  The  UNDYING  ONE,  and  other  POEMS.  By 

the  Hon.  Mrs  Norton,  Authoress  of  “  The  Sorrows  of  Rosalie.” 

^  5.  FOREIGN  EXCLUSIVES  in  LONDON.  A 

Satiric.al  Novel.  3  vols.  12mo,  21s. 

G.  The  OXONIANS.  By  the  Author  of  “  The 

Roue.”  5  vols. 

Colburn  and  Bentlev,  London  ;  and  Sold  by  Bell  and  Brad- 
FUTE,  No.  6,  Bank  Street,  Edinburgh. 

MARTIN  l)OYLE’S  NEW  W O R K. 

This  day  is  Published, 

In  12mo,  price  2s.  fid. 

IRISH  COTTAGERS.  By  Mr  Martin  Dovi.e, 

■*  author  of  Hints  to  Small  Farmers.” 

Printed  for  Wm.  Curry,  Jun.  and  Co.  Dublin  ;  Hurst,  Chance, 
and  Co.  London;  and  Oliver  and  Boyd,  Fdinburgh. 

Of  whom  may  be  had, 

OBSERVATIONS  on  the  RURAL  AFFAIRS  of 

IRELAND  ;  or  a  Practical  Treatise  on  Farming,  Planting,  and 
Gardeiiing,  adapted  to  the  circumstances,  resources,  soil,  and  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  country,  including  some  remarks  on  the  reclaiming  of 
Bogs  and  Wastes,  and  a  few  hints  on  Ornamental  Gardening.  By 
JosEi‘11  Lambert,  Esq.  1  vol.  12mo,  with  cuts.  6s.  6d.  extra 
boards. 

'I'his  volume  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Irish  Landlord  and 
Tenant ;  indeed,  in  the  hands  of  every  one  engaged  in  Agriculture.” 
— Utithh  Farmer's  Magazine,  No.  12. 

”  It  is  a  useful  compilation  of  sound  practical  views  on  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  Farming,  Planting,  and  Gardening,  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
Ireland.” — Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  No.  7* 

HINTS  originally  intended  forthe  SMAI.L  FARM¬ 
ERS  of  the  COUNT  V  of  WEXFORD,  but  calculated  for  most  parts 
of  Ireland.  By  Mr  Martin  Doyle.  Fifth  Edition.  To  which 
are  added,  **  Hints  on  the  Cultivation  of  Tobacco.”  Is. 

^J['HL  VVESTxMINSTER  TIEVIE^^^^ 

was  published  on  1st  curt.,  and  is  now  to  be  had  in  Edinburgh, 
price  6s. 

Contents. 

No.  1.  The  Ballot — 2.  Carwell — 3.  Government  of  I.ower  Canada 
—1.  Wilson’s  Lite  of  Dan’el  de  Foe — 5.  Greek  Lexicons — 6.  Phvsio- 
logy  and  Cultivation  of  Trees— 7-  Game  of  Life— 8.  Dobell’s  Siberia 
—9.  Bishop  of  London  and  Sabbath-breaking — 10.  Three  Courses 
and  a  Dessert— Dominie’s  Legacy— 11.  Clarendon— 12.  Moorsom’s 
Nova  Scotia— 13.  Religious  Disabilities— 14.  Stamp  Tax  and  Synod 
ot  Somerset  House— 1,5.  Patronage  of  Art,  and  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy— 16.  Distress  of  the  Country— 17.  Egyptian  Nota¬ 
tion -IS.  Great  Britain  and  France. 

will  be  published  on  the  30th  September. 

\V  ILLIAM  1'ait,  78,  Princes’s  Street,  Agent  for  Scotland.  Sold 
also  by  D.  Robertson  and  T.  Atkinson,  Glasgow;  A.  Brown  and 
Co.  Aberdeen  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

RAPHAEL  THE  ASTROLOGER’S 
NEW  WORK. 

This  day  is  published. 

By  EFFINGHAM  WILSON,  Royal  Exchange,  London, 

I*ric0  5s 

'THE  ROYAL  BOOK  of  DREAMS;  with  a  cu¬ 

rious  Frontispiece,  Hieroglyphical  Signs,  &c.  dec. 

Mortal !  wouldst  thou  scan  aright 
Dreams  and  visions  of  the  night ; 

Wouldst  thou  future  secrets  learn. 

And  the  fate  of  dreams  discern  ? 

Ope  the  mystic  page,  and  read 
W  hat  the  v  ision  has  decreed  !  !  ! 

Just  publisheil,  price  2s., 

^HE  REAL  DE\  IL’S  ALK ;  embellished  w'itli 

Thirteen  Engravings  on  W’ooel,  from  designs  by  R.  Cruik- 

•nank. 

Of  the  Devil's  Walk"  there’s  been  much  talk. 

And  folks  seem  mighty  curious  ; 

Now  this  is  the  real  **  Devil’s  Walk,” 

And  all  the  rest  are  spurious, 

Iwondon;  Effingham  Wil&o.n,  Royal  Exchange;  and  Sold  by 
•U  other  Bookseilers.  i 


I  Just  published,  price  18s.  half  bound  in  morocco, 

I  The  Second  Edition  of 

three  courses  and  a  dessert.  With 

I  Fifty-one  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.  In  one  volume, 

!  crown  8vo.  '  Pp.  432. 

I  “Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  our  table.”— You  Like  It, 

I  VizETKLLY,  Branston,  and  Co.  Fleet  Street,  London. 

The  Three  Courses  are  three  sets  of  Tales  or  scenes  of  consider¬ 
able  originality :  The  first.  W  est  Country  Chronicles ;  the  second. 
Irish;  the  third,  Legal;  and  the  Dessert,  Miscellaneous;  the  whole 
amounting  to  al^ut  Forty  Dishes  ,  so  that  the  repast  is  various  and 
ample  enough,  independently  of  the  plates.  The  decorations  consist 
of  a  number  of  humorous  designs,  all  admirable  specimens  of  the 
ludicrous  or  grotesque,  and  not  only  remarkable  for  preserving  ex- 
I  pression,  but  for  their  Rembrandt-like  effect,  and  the  beautiful  man- 
I  tier  of  their  workmanship,  emulating  the  finest  branches  of  the  gra- 
j  ver’s  art ;  so  that,  were  the  work  possessed  of  no  other  merits,  we 
!  should  give  it  our  hearty  praise,  as  a  pas.sport  to  public  notice,  fbr 
these  alone.” — Literary  Gazette,  24th  April,  1830. 

“  This  is  an  extraordinary  performance.  Such  an  union  of  the 
painter,  the  poet,  and  the  novelist,  in  one  person,  is  unexampled. 
A  tithe  of  the  talent  that  goes  to  the  making  the  Stories  would  set 
up  a  dozen  of  Annual  writers;  and  a  tithe  of  the  inventive  genius 
that  is  displayed  in  the  illustrations,  would  furnish  a  gallery  of  the 
colour-mixers  that  figure  in  Suffolk  Street  and  the  Strand.” — S/?ec- 
tator,  19th  April,  1830. 

“  Having  done  justice  to  Cruikshank’s  clever  illustrations  of  this 
amusing  volume,  it  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  literary  depart¬ 
ment  is  equally  well  executed.  It  consists  of  tales  and  sketches, 
humorously  and  graphically  described,  and  presents  a  feast  that  will 
not  disappoint  even  an  epicure,  whose  relish,  from  over-feeding, 
rc'quires  a  novel  stimulant.” — Atlas,  1.5th  May,  1830. 

This  day  is  published, 

THE  MUSEE  FRANCAIS, 

Or  collection  OF  343  ENGRAVINGS 

FROM  THE  FINEST  PAINTINGS  AND  STATUES  WHICH  EXISTED 
AT  THE  LOUVRE  IN  1815. 

I  This  magnificent  Collection  of  Engravings  was  projected  by  Na- 
I  poleon,  when  he  swayed  the  Imperial  Sceptre  of  France,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  power,  and  when  the  Gallery  of  the  I..ouvrc  had 
become  the  acknowledged  Emporium  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  This  Gallery  had  Ireen  enriched  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  the  successive  Monarchs  of  France,  from  the  time  of  the 
I  founder,  Francis  the  First,  to  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  who  augment- 
I  ed  its  stores  by  the  spoliation  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  public 
and  private  Collections  in  Europe.  Thus  it  became  unrivalled  both 
1  in  the  number  and  importance  of  its  subjects.  It  is  probable  that  a 
j  pas>ing  apprehension,  that  the  Louvre  might  not  always  be  allowed 
'  to  retain  the  riches  with  which  it  was  invested,  led  Napoleon  to  think 
i  of  combining  in  one  splendid  series  the  unexampled  number  of  three 
i  hundred  and  forty-three  line  Engravings  from  the  finest  Paintings 
and  the  finest  Statues  in  the  world;  so  well  known  to  the  artist,  and 
man  of  taste,  under  the  designation  of  the  Mrsp:K  Franca i8.  The 
work  was  accordingly  intrusted  to  M.  Robillard  Perouville,  alrout 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Under  his  direction  the  principal  Flngravers 
of  the  Continent  were  employed  ;  and  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking  may  be  estim.Tted  from  the  fact,  that  the  execution  of  the  En¬ 
gravings  alone  cost  seventy-five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  reputation  attained  by  the  Muskb 
I  Franca  IS,  the  costly  nature  of  the  work  limited  its  circulation  to  a 
,  few  wealthy  connoisseurs  and  lovers  of  art ;  and  the  numbers  of  co- 
I  pics  issued  were  so  inconsiderable,  that  its  Plates  have  su>tained  little 
!  or  no  deterioration.  The  enormous  charges  at  which  the  Muskr 
Franca  IS  was  first  produced  having  been  defrayed,  for  the  most 
I  part,  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  its  present  l*ubli*hers  are  enabled 
to  re-issue  it  at  one-third  of  its  original  price ;  which,  it  may  safely 
;  be  affirmed,  renders  it  the  cheapest,  as  it  is  un(]iicstionably  the  most 
j  magnificent  work  of  art,  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  vast  im¬ 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of  plate- paper,  has  enabled  the  Pro¬ 
prietors  to  obtain  it  of  a  far  superior  quality  to  that  emp’oyed  in  the 
first  edition  ;  and  as  the  improvements  in  copper-plate  printing  have 
been  scarcely  le^-s  obvious,  and  the  plates  having  been  committed  to 
the  care  of  the  celebrated  MM.  Durand  and  Sauve,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed,  that  the  general  appearance  of  tlie  work  rivals,  if  not 
surpasses,  that  of  the  original  publication.  In  the  former  editions 
there  was  no  guide  for  the  classification  of  the  plates,  which  were 
publisheil  as  each  plate  happened  to  have  lx?en  completed.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Publishers  have  arranged  them  systematically.  The  pictures  of 
each  school  are  given  in  chronological  order,  according  to  the  era  in 
winch  the  resjiective  painters  lived,  and  the  whi*le  of  the  proiiuctions 
of  each  master  succeed  each  other  without  interruption.  The  Ita¬ 
lian  masters  first;  then  the  German,  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools; 
lastly,  the  French.  The  statues  and  busts  follow  the  paintings ;  and 
as  the  names  of  the  sculptors  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  they 
are  arranged  according  to  their  importance  in  mythology  or  history. 

The  text  has  lx?en  carefully  revised,  and  the  present  History  of 
the  Pictures  and  Statues  has  becnjwritten  by  M.  Dueliesne,  the  lib-' 
rarian  of  the  present  Monarch  of  France,  a  gentleman  already  dis- 
tinguishetl  for  similar  lalxiurs.  An  English  translatiLn  of  the  de¬ 
scriptive  letter-press  is  subjoined.  To  the  notices  of  such  Paintings 
and  Marbles  as  no  longer  remain  in  the  Louvre,  are  ap|)ended  Hef^ 

I  rences  to  the  Foreign  Galleries  or  (’olleclions  to  which  they  have 
!  i)een  removed.  A  concise  history  of  Painting  precedes,  and  an  Al- 
phalietical  Table,  aflurding  a  ready  reference  to  each  Engraving, 
terminates  the  work. 

The  letter-press  has  been  executed  by  M.  Jules  Didot,  sen.  and 
possesses  the  superiority  for  which  this  scientific  typographer  ha» 
been  long  distinguished. 

The  republication  of  this  splendid  work  being  now  completed,  it 
may  I)e  had  at  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  original  price,  in  4  vols.  im¬ 
perial  folio,  elegantly  Iiound,  priceL.63,  or  in  25  parts,  atL*2,  2s.  each. 

London  ;  Published  by  J.  O.  Robi.v.son;  A.  and  W,  Galionani, 
Paris;  and  sold  by  Hknry  Constarlk,  19,  Waterkx)  Place.  Edin- 
burgh,  where  complete  copies  of  the  work  may  be  seeu. 
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THE  EDINBURGH  LITERARY  JOURNAL;  OR, 


ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT  OF  ROBERT  BURNS. 

Just  published, 

DEDICATED,  BY  PERMISSION, 

TO  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT,  BART. 

A  GENUINE  AND  ORIGINAL  PORTRAIT 

OF 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

PAINTED  IN  1786,  BY  THE  LATE  MR  PETER  TAYLOR, 
AND  FINISHED  IN  THE  FIRST  STYLE  OF  LINE  ENGRAVING, 
By  MR  JOHN  HORSBURGH. 

Size  of  the  Print,  9  by  12  inches. 

•*  Altojrelher,  it  in  a  very  interesting  production  ;  and,  when  we 
consider  the  enthusiastic  regard  in  which  the  memory  of  Burns  is 
held  by  every  Scotsman  who  possesses  a  single  grain  of  feeling,  or  a 
sense  of  the  charms  of  poetry,  we  may  safely  predict  that  it  will  be  a 
universal  favourite,  not  only  in  that  country,  but  throughout  many 
distant  quarters  of  the  world.” — London  Literary  Gazette. 

“  Till  the  present  moment  we  never  could  realize  the  idea  of 
Burns  from  the  Portrait  affixed  to  his  works.  But  he»-e  indeed  is 
a  fine,  open,  manly,  and  sensible  face,  the  features  indicate  sterling 
intellect  with  sensibility  ;  they  are  transparent  as  crystal,  and  kind¬ 
ness  and  gentleness  shine  through  them.  The  print  (a  line  engra¬ 
ving)  is  worthy  of  the  man,  bold,  clear,  and  distinct,  and  in  its  style 
reminds  us  of  the  late  celebrated  Mr  Sharpe’s  mode  of  handling  his 
subject.  It  ought  to  have,  and  it  will  have,  an  extensive  sale.” — The 
Atlas. 

Edinburgh  :  Henry  Constable,  19,  Waterloo-TMace;  and  Moon, 
Boys,  and  Graves,  Printsellers  to  his  Majesty,  London. 


DR  LARDXEirs  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA, 

cm  JAMES  MACKI^OSH’S  HISTORY  of 

ENGLAND,  Vol.  L,  price  G.s.,  was  published  July  1. 

The  preceding  Volumes  of  the  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA  are, 
I.  I V.  HISTOR Y  of  SCOTLAND,  in  2  vols.  By 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

IL  HISTORY  of  MARITIME  and  INLAND 

DISCOVERY,  Vol.  I. 

III.  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.  By  M.  Donovan, 

Esq.  Vol.  I. 

V.  MECHANICS.  By  Capt.  IL  Kater  and  Dr 

Lardner. 

VI.  LIVES  of  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAW- 

VERS.  By  H.  Ro.scoe,  E.'jq. 

VH.  C  ITIES  and  TOWNS  of  the  WORLD,  3 

vols.  Vol.  I.,  with  Woodcuts. 

To  be  published, 

August  I _ OUTLINES  of  HISTORY.  1  Vol. 

Printet!  for  Lonoman  and  Co.,  and  John  Taylor,  London;  and 
Sold  by  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh. 


Published  this  day. 

In  one  volume  8vo,  price  11s. 

Or,  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates,  price  21s. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREAT  FLOODS 

of  Aucust  1829,  in  the  Province  of  Moray  and  adjoining  Dis- 
tricts ;  exhibiting  a  V'icw  of  their  Effects  on  the  rivers  Nairn,  Find- 
horn,  Lossie,  Spey,  Deveron,  Don,  Dee,  and  other  streams. 

By  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder 
of  Fountainhall,  BarL  F.R.S.E.,  &c. 

InterspCT-ed  with  Geol(»glcal  Remarks,  Traditional  Anecdotes, 
&c.,  ana  illustrated  by  Fifty  seven  Etchings  and  Charts. 

**  The  waters  prevailed.” — Genesis. 

Printed  for  Adam  Black,  Edinburgh  ;  Longman  and  Co.,  Lon¬ 
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